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SIR, 


ROM the general Tenour of 

your Conduct in the impor- 
tant Cauſe of Parliamentary Free- 
dom I may juſtly flatter myſelf 
that there exiſts ſome Degree of 
Congeniality in our Sentiments; 


and 


I 


L- þ. 
and altho' your's may not preciſely 
quadrate with every Idea theſe 
Tracts are intended to convey, yet, 
will that Part at leaſt, which we 

have both publicly avowed, be, 1 
hope, deemed ſufficient to aſſert 
their Claim to the Protection of Mr. 
Pitt; had they been obtruded on 
you, at the Time you was ſo ably 
employed in the laborious Func- 
tions of that high Office which 
every true Friend to his Country 


cannot but regret your Reſignation 


of, hawever ſincerely he muſt ap- 
plaud your Motives, I might have 
perchance incurred ſome Riſque of 


_ Cenſure ; as the Matter now ſtands, 


the only Intereſt they can poſſibly 
have in View, is the Endeavour to, 
ſecure 


(wi) 


fecure a Patron, from whoſe ap- 


proved good Senſe, Integrity, and 
Candor, they will be entitled to 
expect an unprejudiced and fair 


Peruſal; and that the Zeal and 


Purity of Intention they were writ- 
ten in, would plead forcibly, with 
ſuch a Character, in defence of 
(probably) many Errors, which 


could by no Chance eſcape the 
Penetration of ſo nice a Judge ; at 


any Rate, as the diſtinguiſhed Ad- 


vocate of that glorious Cauſe, long 
ſince unequivocally treated in the 
following Sheets, you will, I truſt, 


however ſlight the Offering, gene- 
rouſly receive it; for to whom elſe 


could it, with ſuch Propriety be 
| dedicated, 
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(vii) 
dedicated, as to the auſpicious 
Champion of the deareſt Intereſts of 


our Country. 


have the Honour to be, 


With unfeigned Regard, 
Sir, your moſt obedient, 


And moſt humble Servant, 


THE AUTHOR, 


1S 


of 


1 
Nov. Iſt, 1 783. 


As the following Letter (which was many 


Months ago addreſſed to Mr. Pitt) contains 
objections to his particular mode of Reform, 
and to the Arguments he is ſaid to have 
employed in the Houſe of Commons as in- 
troductory to it, the Author conceives that 
the annexing it in this Place, however irre- 
gular, may not be altogether unintereſting : 


it likewiſe ſerves to convey his explicit Sen- 


ments reſpecting the number of Repreſen- 


tatives, which tho' he had not before pre- 
ciſely ſpecified, he always wiſhed to leave 


unaltered. No Anſwer to it whatever hay- 
ing been yet received, the Author preſumes 
that Mr. Pitt holds faſt to his hundred 


additional County Members, 


S 1 K, | Tune 4, 1783. 


TIERMIT me to flatter myſelf that the 


Packet which accompanies this Letter, 


will be ſo fortunate as to plead ſucceſsfully in 


A Its 
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its excuſe, I will only add, on the Subjecł 
of the little Volume I have the honour to pte- 
ſent you with, I purpoſely omitted to requeſt 
your permiſſion for thus addrefling it, that you 
might be in no fort anſwerable for its Con- 
tents. As the few Copies I have printed of it, 
were not intended for Sale, becauſe not fitted 
to every Reader, ſhould you think they might 
be acceptable to any of your Friends, I will 
oladly ſend you as many as you pleaſe, con- 
fident of their being then placed in proper 


hands. 


Now Sir, indulge me as one of the People, 
in the Liberty heartily to condole with you on 
the failure of your ſecond noble Endeavour to 
ſerve them : I ſay condole, for had I been in 
the Houſe of Commons, I ſhould certainly 
have voted with you, although I candid ly con- 
feſs, I think, (independent of any Prejudices 
I may be ſuppoſed to have) the Motion you 
made, was inſufficient to the Object you had 
in view ; unleſs you could have accompanied 
it 
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its Succeſs, with the conflant Attendance of 
every Member, and that the Houſe would in 


that Caſe have contained them; for you will 


I truſt, readily grant that the well diſciplined 
Mercenaries would in any other, be ſtill an 
over-match for thoſe whoſe Attendance is 


uncontrouled, and unconditional, 


In your Arguments againſt the amputation 
of Boroughs, I cannot doubt but you were 
actuated, more by the difficulties that might 
attend your Endeavours to perſuade that Mea- 
ſure (at the time when a ſhameleſs Coalition 
loudly proclaims its Neceſſity, and yet in- 
creaſes the Oppoſition to it) than by any actual 
repugnance in your own Feelings. Though 
poſſeſſed of Herioiſm ſufficient to urge you to the 
attack of Monſters, you are not yet Quixote 
enough to encounter Windmills, like the reſt 
of your viſionary Aſſociates, as we are liberally 
ſtiled by thoſe who differ from us in Opinion; 
for my own Share, without attempting to ac- 

count 
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count for that abſurd diſparity in the Antient 
diſtribution of Writs, and Charters, (which 
upon the ſingle Compariſon of the Counties of 
Vork and Cornwall is but too glaring) it ſuffi- 
ces to a plain underſtanding like mine, that it is 
groſsly abſurd; and whether it was originally 
the intereſted Act of Tyranny, or the neglect of 
Imbecility, is Matter of total indifference to an 
oppreſſed Nation, who now ſee and feel the Blot, 
Who have power to correct it, and, when their 
very Exiſtence is at ſtake, will certainly in the 
end, inſiſt on that Correction. 


It is argued, that it would be robbing Indi- 
viduals of their Frechold; allowed, if they are 
permitted to carry its Produce to Market; but, 
as we ſcarcely beg the Queſtion in deeming ſuch 
Traffic contraband, which yet conſtitutes its 
only value; what in Fact do we rob them of? 
it would diſgrace my Paper but to expreſs it in 
the abominable Terms it deſerves; their Powers 
of Conſtituency, if honeſtly exerciſed, are to- 
tally unprofitable ; and ſhould the Proprietors 
of 


* 


& 
of Boroughs continue ſo churliſhly tenacious 
of (what ſhould be) merely barren Perogatives, 
can it be unjuſt? when no other Reſource for 
public Preſervation is left us, to compel their 
ſharing them with their Neighbours? I hope, 
and mean, by a voluntary and generous Decree 
of Parliament. Reſpecting Ulurpations on pri- 
vate Property, with a view to general Benefit, 
Have we not many inſtances, however ſacred 
the Grant, of the abolition of other Manopolies, 
on the diſcovery of their being prejudicial to 
the Community ? And. with what an atrocious 
Degree of Crueity and partial Injuſtice, is the 
wiſe Maxim of ſalus Populi ſuprema Lex, oc- 
caſionally exempliſied, in the neceſſary Sacri- 
fices to public Safety, that are made in Times 
of Peſtilence ? The bare relation of ſuch Prece- 
dents is painſul. 


It is my zcalous With, that what I advanced 
twelve Years ſince, may not prove prophetic z 
this Kingdom one would think, . had already 
ſuffered enough by the obſtinate and venal 

Oppoſition 
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Oppoſition of its Miniſters to the general 
Voice of the People; they yet ſeem on this 
Point to ſolicit, as they have of late invariably 
done, the enforcement of what at firſt was 


temperately requeſted. J have ſaid the Agency 


of Neceſſity was powerful, the Calamities of 


their Anceſtors not a Century and Half ago, 
might remind them, that it is likewiſe rough 
and lawleſs, to a Degree that even Imagination 


ſtarts at! 


If, under its preſent Circumſtances, this Go- 
vernment can With propriety be called a mixed 
one, the democratic Part ſurely is at beſt but 
ſpurious, to be Jegimate and pure, and to realize 
the theory of its glorious Reputation, EVERY 
Man SHOULD HAvE A SHARE IN IT. 
With what Conicience elſe? or by what Law 
but that of Tyrants can you extort the Obedi- 
ence of the nine-tenths that are unrepreſented ? 
During the Feudal Times of the Plantagenets, 
when they were newly conquered, and had 


ſcarcely the Shadow of a Repreſentation, theit 
Taxes 


We: Ji 


Taxes at leaſt were as light; their Situation 


was much altered by the Alienation of Eſtates 
that was permitted under the Tudors, the only 
good they ever did!“ tho' from a wretched 
Motive, yet were the People a Hundred and 
Twenty Years e'er they began to feel thei 
oven Importance; in Forty more, under the 
| Stewarts, it was fully aſſerted; I am ſorry to 
add, in the wantonneſs of Triumph abuſed, 


Our preſent Object, if (as the original Sug- 
geſter) I may be allowed the Liberty to urge 
it, is, not barely to procure ſuch a Repreſenta- 
tion as ſhall freely utter the real uninfluenced 

Sentiments 


nnn 


„This may perhaps have been rather too 
roundly aſſerted, for the Reformation muſt be 


acknowledged a very eſſential Benefit; yet was 


its author actuated in the ellabiiſhment of it by 


no better Matives than Leſt, Vanity, and Avarice :- 


The laſt ſordid Paſſion had exclufive predomi- 
nancy in his Fathei*s CharaQer.—-Upon the Whole, 
every Attion of the Tudor Race, had pelpably a 
preſent Tendency to aggrandize themſelves, and 
to enflave their Subjects, however eventually pro- 
ductive of a contrary Effect. 
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Sentiments of the People, but /ikewſe ſuch a 
one as ſhall leave no colourable Plea for future 
\ Reproach, from even the obſcureſt Individual: 
How far my Secand Plan is, without Expence 
Buſtle, or Confuſion, ſufficiently adapted to 
that deſirable and important End, I very 
Fincerely ſubmit to your Judgment; and if that, 
or any other as extenſive, and as uninvidious, 
meets but general Approbation, I have little 
doubt from the rapid Progreſs it has already 
made, but that it will with Patience and ſteady 
Perſeverance, ſoon pofleſs itſelf ſufficiently of 
the People's Mind, to ſecure its adoption; the 
Prejudices of the diſintereſted are alread y re- 
moved, and even the moſt bigoted Antiquarians 
dare now contemplate and examine this Bug- 
bear : How, in that Caſe, can they long with- 
Hold their Aſſent to ſo ben+ficial and clear a 
Propoſition ? urged as it is in the well grounded 
Complaints and uncemitting Solicitations of 
the People. 


I yet wonder at your Couſin, whom T have 
for more than T'wenty Years had the honor 
te 


( xvii } 


to be well known to, and whoſe unprejudiced 
and liberal Mind, I heartily join with all the 
World in admiring. | 


I will make no further Apology for this 


Letter, the truly Patriotic and public Part you 
have acted in this glorious Enterprize, muſt 


neceſſarily ſubject you to much Trouble und, 
Importunity of this Kind, happy if that 
were all! and that you had not (to 
repell the wretched Efforts of Envy and Male- 
yolence) full Exerciſe for that Integrity and 
Fortitude you are ſo amply endowed with; 
you cannot however but feel yourſelf on theſe 
Occaſions undique tutus, and J have as little 
Doubt, that you will completely Triumph 
in your Turn, tho' with more Liberality and 
Moderation than your Opponents have ſhewn, 


Let me only add, that the not putting my 
Name to my Book, was by no Means from 
any Expectation or View of remaining in 
Concealment, but from Motives which tq 
your Sagacity it is needleſs to ſuggeſt. 


I have the honor to be, &c, 


IN 


SUMMARY. Ax p FREE 


REFLECTIONS. 
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"FT HAVE often wondered that old 
Montaigne's plain fimple Manner of 
ſetting down his Thoughts on detached 
Subjects, jnſt as they accidentally pre- 
ſented themſelves, without atiy regular 
Purſuit, has ſo | ſeldom been adopted. 
I am confident that the great Repoſltoty 
of Science would be much benefited by 
it, and that if (in the Way of Eſſay- 
writing) nothing was admitted but what 

was ſtrictiy in point to the matter under 
e Diſ- 


1323 
Diſcuſſion, or that tended to throw ſome 
new Light upon it, the Penetration, and 
Fancy of Authors, who aſpired to a juſt 
Attainment of that Title, would be pnt 
to greater Efforts, as it would be impoſ- 
ſible by ſo ingenuous a Procedure, to 
fill even a moderate Pamphlet on any 
fingle Topic. I am, beſides, clear that 
many an intereſting Obſervation has been 
loſt, for want of a plodding Perſever- 
ance to induce the ſpinning it out into 
a Treatiſe, when the ſame inventive Ge- 
nius, had it once occured, could (with 
| ſufficient Indulgence to his Vivacity) 
have furniſhed Volumes of entertaining 
and uſeful Reflections, upon the good 
old Frenchman's Plan, 


Not that I think any Man can aſſert 
with Truth, that he will advance nothing 


but what is abſolutely new, and ge- 
nuinely 


uu 


(an 
nuinely his own, In the firſt Caſe, he 
cannot be ſuppoſed to know all that has 
been ſaid; in the ſecond, his Memory 
may eahly betray him into involuntary 
Repetition, the premeditated Plagiary 
only, is blameable, and then only when 


he tranſcribes ſolely to encreaſe the Size 
of his Work. | 


There is nevertheleſs much credit 
due to the laborious Compilers, from 
Writers of all Ages, for their Induſtry, 
Judgment, and Ingenuity, in ſelecting. 
ranging, and dreſſing the various Opi- 
nions of Hundreds, ſo as to be aſcribe- 
able to none in particular; it is beſides, 
of real Service, to the Indolent, and 
Diſſipated, to whoſe Want of Applica- 
tion, it adminiſters a cheap and ſpeedy 
Means of Inſtruction, 


B 2 | After 
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After what I have ſaid, it is more 
than probable, that if I follow the Trat 
J have preſcribed, 1 ſhall be cenſured 
as aſſuming the Title of Ingenious; no 
Matter, almoſt every Man, if he con- 
fults his own Feelings, will find him- 
ſelf in the ſame Predicament ; aud I 
make no doubt, but even the unpreju- 
diced Socrates, in the very Moment that 
he declared he knew nothing, felt the 
Propriety of the wiſe Men, and of the 
Oracles's Decifion, in his Favour, and was 
well convinced how much he relatively 
excelled in Wiſdom ; nor was his Vera- 
city in any Sort impeached, by this para- 
doxical Profeſſion of Ignorance, which 
was probably, only an equivocal 
Avowal of the Fallacy, or Inconcluſive- 
.neſs of every ſpecious Doctrine he had 
taught, aud a Belief that he could with 
equal Succeſs, have maintained the con- 
trary, 


(3) 
tracy, or that he thought them at leaſt, far 
wide of Demonſtration, 


je is however hays, that they under 
whoſe Peruſal, the more ſerious - Parts 
of the following Reflections may chance 
to fall, will have Candour enough, not 
to be offended at the Air of Decifion, 
with which they ſeem to be delivered; 
I am for my own Share convinced of the 
moral Truth of my Aſſertions, it is 
therefore juſt that I ſhould ſpeak, it: 


the poſitive Language of Conviction: 
Nor can there be on that account the 


leaſt danger of its impoſing on the Un- 
guarded; it is on the contrary, the am- 
biguous, - conſcientious, maſked Effay, 
one ſhould diſtruſt, that only mines the 
Roots of Prejudice, and leaves the Rea- 
der to himſelf, to 2 their Over- 
throw. 


B 3 Theſe 
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-— Theſe few artleſs Lines, ſtrike too 
openly, and directly into the Matter. 
not to be immediately rejected, by all 
who are not already far advanced in 
Doubt, and where that is the Caſe, I 
dare affirm, there is nothing here which 
if it fixes, can have the Shadow of a per- 


nicious Tendeney. 
"We „ 
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At all events, T pretend to no exclu- 
ſive Title to right Reaſon, in differing 
from the Opinions of others; and I flat- 
ter myſelf that thoſe, to whom I may 
happen to be known, will confeſs that 
I have 'been ever as ready to attend, 
'and (where I could in Conſcience, do it,) 
to aſſent to ſuch Truths as were ad- 
vanced, as to deliver what I deemed fo 
myſelf. 


6 
Coxjxcrunzs FounDED on M. Locxxs 


OriNroN op Seigtrr, AND 1Ts Pro» 
PERTIES. | 


'Towmns the End of Mr. Locke's 
«moſt ſenſible and elaborate Eſſay on the 
Human Underſtanding, there is an Aſj- 
ſertion, which on the firſt Impreſſion it 

made upon me, could the unqueſtioned 
Integrity of its Author have admitted 
ſo raſh a Charge againſt him, I was 
greatly inclined to cenſure, as diſinge- 
nuous ; He ſays, though I do not re- 
collect an in what Words, that he 
believes he could (by an Effort of the 
Imagination) conceive a Power in Spirit, 
capable of producing Matter, although 
he could form no Idea how Matter ſhould 
produce Spirit. 


* 
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As it is a Suhje of the moſt curious 
Speculatiqn, I have often wiſhed that 
ingenious Man, had been leſs filent, upon 
it and that inſtead of barely tantaliz- 
ing us with his Opinion of the Poſſibi- 
lity . of ſolving ſo intereſting a Problem, 
he had with his uſual Candor riſqued 
an Explanation, whatever violence his 


Fancy might have — in the At- 
Mt. 


Some Years are paſt ſince J laſt read 
his moſt uſeful Work, and as by often 
meditating on that Part of it Con- 
vinced originally of the Fact, and only 
doubtful if human Reaſon ſufficed to 
the forming any Hypotheſis leading to 
a ratioual Conception of it,) I at length 
ſee it in a fairer Light. In atonement 
for my former Precipitation, however 
unequal the Taſk, I here hazard ſome 


i 


2 | Wb) Con- 
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Conjectures upon the Grounds on which 
W that great Man might poſſibly have pro- 
cceeded to found his Solution, had it 


been required, 


Firſt then, I will aſcertain the Idea I 
annex to Spirit, and I hope it will not 
be thought too indefinite and vague a 
one, if I call every ſubtle Vapour, as 
Air, Flame, Heat, and even Light, by 
that geueral Name; each of which, 
tho' ſo inſubſtantial in its natural State, 
as to elude every Attempt to. eſtimate 
its Weight, yet demonſtrably has a real 
Exiſtence : But what is moſt extraor- 
dinary, and feems to prove, that the . 
leſs denſe the Spirit, the more coercive 
are its Powers, Heat though ſo incom- 
parably lighter than, Air, is at leaſt in 
as great a Degree, more yiolent in its 
Effects, and of Heat, that is the moſt 
| active, 
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and unacted upon, I believe totally 


| 4 10 
active, which is collected from a Spirit 
ſo totally unconnected with Matter, and 


ſo incomprehenſibly * as the Sun's 
Rays, 


Experiment. though it has not diſ- 
covered the component Parts of theſe 
airy Engines, yet has made their Effects 
ſo generally known, as to render tlie 
exemplifying them, quite unneceſlary, 
and common Experience has ſufficiently 
enabled us to diſtinguiſh our Ideas of 
them, from thoſe of Matter, which is 
groſs, palpable, and can obviouſly be 
removed, eſtimated, divided, or in ſhort, 
wrought on as we pleaſe, 


Both Spirit and Matter, in themſelves 
inert, and that Accident only could 


bring either of them into AQion ; that 
they 


En) 

W thcy are equally, both void of animal, 
or rational Organization, mere Ele- 
f ments; but that Spirit, as the pureſt, 
and probably neareſt reſembling the 
perſect Eſſence of the Deity, is that 
which when he pleaſes, he organizes aud 
animates, to the Purpoſes of Reaſoning 
Willing, and Acting; and even in the 
limited and clogged State it ſuffers, 
when united to our material Bodies, 
what wonderful Strength and AQivity 
does it not ſhew ? For Bone, Muſcle, and 
Tendon, do but compoſe the Machine, 
the real acting, as the willing Power, is 
the Spirit. 


But let us take a further View of it, 
in its pure, unfettered State, ſuppoſing 
it compoſed of Elements analogous (tho 
rectified in the higheſt Pitch) to Air, Heat, 
and Light, organized, animated, and gift- 

ed 


12 
ed by the Almighty, with Powers equal 


to the Strength and Activity of its Wh 


component Parts, it will be then eaſy 
(from the. known Properties of Air, to 
conceive ſuch a Being capable of inſtantly 
condenſing, or dilating itſelf to any degree 
or form; what we know of Heat and 
Light, gives us a clear Idea of its per- 
vading or commixing itſelf, with what- 
ſoever Matter it would exert its Power 
over, which I can ſuppoſe nearly equal 
to Annihilation, by che Diſperſion which 
(when amalgamated as it were with a 
Body) would attend its Exploſion, it I 
may be allowed ſo to call an inſtanta- 
neous Dilatation: By the ſame united 
Powers I can imagine it in one Moment 
opaque, diapbanous, pervious, or reſiſt- 
ing, as its Denſity may be ſuperficially, 
or otherwiſe directed. Wich a Fiat, it 
is cloathed in Adamant, with another, it 
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Wis 2 thouſand times more light, and n 


ing than Air. | ; 


W "OF but for the controuling 
Hand of its mighty Author, were we 
to judge of its Powers, by thoſe we juſts 
ly attribute to its Elements, even itt 
their inanimate State, they would to out 
limited View, appear little ſhort of In- 


finite. 


It is not extraordinary then, that ſeen 
in this Light, (and I preſume in any 
but an organized State, Mr. Locke, never 
meant to aſcribe ſuch Power to Spirit) 
it ſhould be capable of producing Matter, 
either on a Portion of itſelf, or on other 
inert Spirit by Condenſation, In the 
firſt Inſtance, even our own groſs Pro- 


cels of daily Reſtoration, by mere material 
Aliment, 


18 


Aliment, may ſufficiently ſuggeſt a 
power veſted in ſpiritual Beings, 
by their Creator, of laying down, 
or occaſionally aſſimilating more of 
their original Element, and in that Pri- 
vilege, though probably ſubject to ex- 


tenſive Limitations, may conſiſt the Im- 
menſity of their Attributes, 


As to the bare Fat of the Convert- 
ability of inert Spirit, into Matter, a 
late Diſcovery of the great Hale, clear- 
ly evinces its natural Poſſibility, for on 
the Reſult of his analytical Experiments 
on the human Calculus, it plainly ap- 
pears to conſiſt of a Congeries of con- 
denſed Air, condenſed even to Petre- 
faction, and reducible to the Element 
again: On the other hand, every one is 
well acquainted with the haſty Proceſs, 
by which the far greateſt Part of any 

given 
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given Quantity of Gun- powder is (how- 
ever material) by the Touch of the 
ſmalleſt Spark, as ſuddenly as wonder- 


of fully changed into the moſt volatile and 

Pri- purelt of Spiriis. 

ex- 

Im- Upon the whole, I find each conver- 
table to other, but am, on. Examina- 
tion, much inclined to believe with 

Fee Mr. Locke, that the Parent, or Origi- 

2 


nal of all Element, is Spirit; and chat 
from the general Aptitude of every 
Thing to Reduction; for we know of 
no Subſtance ſo perfectly incombuſti- 
ble, as not to be by ſome Proceſs re- 
duced to Vapour, and moſt Things with 
great Facility. 


ent as | | 
1s This conſtant Tendency, which even 
1s, Time, and common Uſe induces, with- 


out the ſmalleſt apparent Violence, 
| plainly, 


1280 
plainly, I think, points out their ori- 
ginal State, in which 'till they were drawn 
forth to their Deſtination, they harmleſs. 
ly floated in the vaſt Magazine of the 
Univerſe, though when employed as the 
component Parts of one great and regular 
Fabric, previous to their being brought 
into Action, they were endowed with ſuch 
relative Properties, and ſubjected to ſuch 
Changes, as the Accidents (to which the 
ſubordinate Parts of the amazing Sytlem | 


are ſubmitted) may require, 


It may perhaps be objected, that I 
rank Air too generally among the Spirits 
not to be weighed ; it ſhould therefore 
be obſerved, that I ſpeak only as to its 
natural State, which I believe will readi- 
ly be granted to be by no means aſcer- 
tainable, unleſs its poſſible Degrees of 
RarefaCtion and* Condenſation could be 
known ; 


YM 


(17) 

known; and as it is entirely governed by 
Accident, whether natural, 'or of human 
Contrivance; the utmoſt that can be ſaid 
of it, is, that under given Circumſlances, it is 
equivalent to a proportional Weight, or poſ- 
ſeſſed of a proportional elaſtic Force; which, 
as was before advanced, amounts barely 
a Knowledge of its Effects, and thoſe who 
are well acquainted with them, can never 
heſitate to allow, that all they want of 
Infinite, is the Power of Self. direction, 
which by animal W is fully 
implied. . 
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Tuous urs on NATIONAL IN DEDEN DEN, 
ANÞ GENERAL ELECTIONS, 
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Ir is an Obſervation aſſented to by all 
Parties, that the Property of Engliſh- 
men is better ſecured by their Laws, 
than that of the Subjects of any other 
Nation, and the Protection of thoſe 
Laus, However intricate they may be, 
is, at a ſufficiently eaſy Rate, procurable 
to thoſe who have any Property worth 
defending : But can the ſame be juſtly 
aſſerted of their once ſo much boaſted 
Liberty? It is a Queſtion, I fear, too 
obviouſly refolvable in the Negative, 
and but too likely to remain ſo, whilſt 
our Repreſentatives in Parliament, con- 
tinue to be choſen aſter the original 

b Mode 
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Mode of Election, which though un- 
doubtedly an excellent one, at the Time 
of its firſt Inſlitution, has ceaſed to an- 
ſwer the End, from that Period, when 
the Revenue, became ſo great, as to ad- 
mit of Employments enough, and ſuffi- 
ciently profitable, to enable the miniſter, 
who can deal them out with Judgment, 
to ſecure a conſtant Majority in the 
Houſe of Commons, 


The trite Sentence, I have a Right, 


after having bought you, to ſell you,” 


is tacitly acceded to, and wrought into 
Practice by every Party in its Turn, and 


chat ſo openly, that Venality is now no 
longer reproachful; a vaſt Share of the 
public Treaſure (as ſome one has juſtly 


obſerved, though in different Terms 1 
ſeems every Seſſion expoſed to Scramble; 
and in Truth, it is not extrordinary that 
| C 2 | each 


( 20) 


each Pretender ſhould in this Caſe, 
pocket the moſt he can get; for, Such a 
one's he ? Such is his Neighbour, 


There is no Action in itſelf ſo vicious, 
but it will by univerſal Practice be fo 
palliated, as even totally to have the 
Odium annexed to it, removed; the pre- 
ſent State of national Corruption, gives 
it ſufficient Proof, and will (one may 
without the Gift of Prophecy foreſee) 
backed by our immenſe Debt, in a very 


few years encreaſe the Convulſions we 
have lately ſtruggled under, to a compleat 
Diſſolution. 


It will be then, and not before, that 
emerging from Diſtreſſes we can at pre- 
ſent only gueſs at, the faulty Paits of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution, may be re- 
ſtored ; but I fear it will be in ſome 


Sort 
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( 21 ) | : 
Sort neceſſary to lop the rotted Extre- 
mities; I mean the Privilege of chuſing 


Repreſentatives, ſo baſely proſtituted by 
the Boroughs, 
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Whatever they may deſerve, for the 
Sake of their Poſterity, I am far from 
wiſhing to deprive them of their Rights, 
as conſtituent Members of one great 
Body; but I can conceive no Means of 
re-eſtabliſhing independent and free Par- 
liaments, more equitable and efficacious, 
than that of veſting the Right of Elec- 
tion ſolely in the Counties, and con- 
firming the Power of voting for Mem- 
bers, to thoſe only who are poſleſt of 
ſuch landed Property, as may be in ge- 
neral ſuppoſed to place them above the 
Temptation of a common Bribe. If, 
for Inſtance, every Frecholder of thirty 
Pounds a year and upwards, was trien- 
C 3 nĩally 
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nially convened to the moſt central Mar- 
ket town in the County, there to give 
his Votes in favour of as many as each 
County with its Boroughs, ought (pro- 
portionably to its Extent, Riches, and In- 


habitants) to ſend Members to Parlia- 


ment, it would, I believe, be the moft 


permanent Method of procuring an able 


and fair Repreſentation of the Kingdom ; 
beſides, the Multitude having no Bufi- 
neſs there, would render general Elec. 
tions (were they even annual) much leſs 
prejudicial to Induſtry, which ſuffers at 
preſent not more perhaps, from the 
Riot and Drunkenneſs that precedes 
Election, than from an Expectation of 
the Septennial Bribe, they have been 
taught by Cuſtom to reckon, and in 


a Dependence upon which, they behave 
with a proportional Degree of Idleneſs 


and Inſolence. 


I pre- 


| 
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I pretend not to know the Authority 
by which ſuch a Change, of tather A- 
mendment in the Conſtitution can be 
ordained, I only ſay that Neceſſity is a 
powerful Agent, and that it will (if ever 
the Exigence of the Times; occaſions 
its taking place) be univerfally bene- 
ficial ; for it is next to impoſſible that 
a truly independent Body of Men, in- 
veſted with full Powers to ſerve itſelf 
and its Conſtituents, ſhould fail of Suc- 
ceſs ; and I never will imagine, that a 
King of Great-Britain (who might be 
then juſtly ſaid to reign over a free Peo- 
ple) could ever reaſonably regret a 
Change, which would only contribute 
to ſettle, confirm, and enlarge his Em- 
pire. | 


The only Lofers would be the pre- 
ſent Proprietors of Boroughs, but as it 
C4 would 


l 
would be a Conkiſcation juſtly due to 
ſuch contraband Traffic, though many 
worthy People might be involved in it, 
who are only by Inheritance Receivers 
of all chat ill gotten Property, yet it is to 
be hoped, that as real Patriots, they 
would without ReluQance acquieſce in 
ſuch a Sacrifice to public Good. 


As to parliamentary Influence, it 
would be then depoſited (where a Truſt 
of that Importance ſhould be) in the 
Breaſts of the moſt Able, Popular, and 
Wealthy ; but in order to the effectually 
obviating that moſt dangerous Evil 
Miniſterial Influence, which will be ever 
inſeparable from the permanent Power 
of Placemen, as the Conſtituents of cach 
County would (by the above Plan) be ſo 
reduced, as conveniently to be known, 
and regiſtered, proviſional Right, ſhould 

be 
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any 
Time after the Acceptance of Place or 


1 
be granted, and ſecured to a Majority 
of the compleat Number of each Coun- 


etition or Proteſt to Change 
their Repreſentatives, if at any 


055 by 


Penſion, their Conduct was diſapproved; 
the ſame Right ſhould continue in Force 
over thoſe choſen while actually in Place, 
inſlead of the preſent nugatory Mode 
of Vacating. 


As London, and other great Cities, 
would have an Influence at Elections, 
and a Repreſentation in the Houſe, pro- 
portioned to their numerous Inhabitants, 
they would have leſs to regret, in ſhar- 
ing the common Lot: As to the Buſi- 
nels of Government being carried on, 
with ſuch a Parliament, there could be 
little danger of Obſtruction to it, if fi 
to be forwarded; their Powers and Pri- 

| vileges 


1 9 


vileges might alſo be without Fear of 
Jealouſy, increaſed in ſome Inſtances, 
and cuttailed where incompatible with 
Law; but at any * well aſcertained 


in all. 
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p. S. Should the Expediency of the 
above Meaſures be diſputed, the original 
State of Parliaments, their preſent Frail- 
ty, and ſcandalous and indiſcrete Abuſe 
of aſſumed Privilege, has lately under- 
gone ſuch an eternal Blazon from the 
maſteily Pen of the inimitable Junius, 
in his Letter of the Twenty-ſecond of 
April, as to put it paſt a Doubt, and I 
am not a little flattered in the Hope that 
theſe Reflections, which were written 3 
ſome Months before the late groſs In- Z 
fractions of Liberty and Law, will meet 
his private Approbation, ſince the Evils 


he has more particularly pointed out, are 
I think 
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I think as fully as can be guarded againſt 
in them, and that with as litile Reci- 
fon or Inuovation, as ſo advanced a 


Decay would poſſibly admit of, for - fo 
the rapid Decline of our conſtitution may 
but too juſtly be called. Britain ought, 
however, of all Nations, leaſt to deſpair 


of the Republic, for ſhe has heretofore 


Phcenix, or rather Hydra-like, ever riſen 


more formidable, from the temporary 


Diſſolution of her Government. 


— — 9 
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With a View to Proving beyond the poſſibility 

of a Doubt, that the celebrated Junius was not, 
as aſſerted in the Pamphlet entitled Free Parlia- 
ments, an Enemy to Equal Repreſentation—in Teſti- 
mony of the ingenuous and unparalleled Candor 
of ſo diſtinguiſhed a Writer,—and juſtly flattered 
with the Applauſe of one ſo rarely laviſh of it, 
the Author of theſe Reflections, though not Vain 
enough to deem them worthy of ſuch exalted 
Emmeadations, could not with Propriety omit 
tranſcribing the following “ Lines, which though 
in the firlt Inſtance they only relate to the forego. 
ing Tract, fully and pointedly in their Progreſs, 
allude to the Moral, the Serious, and the more 

Abſtruſe Parts of this little Volume. 
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That they might be intelligible, it was poſitively 
Neceſſary to accompany them with the Extract 
of Junius's Letter to J-hn Wilkes, Eſq. although 
the Author is reduced by it to ſuffer that humi- 
liating compariſon of Stile which muſt in ſome 
Degree be every Man's Fate that has the Fortune 
to ſtaad by this accurate and elegant Coloſſus, 
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Tur Reverend Mr. John Horne 
having wich his uſual Veracity and honeſt 
Induſtry, circulated a Report that Juuius, 
in a Letter to the Suppotters of the Bill 
of Rights, had warmly declared himſelf 
in favour of long Parliaments and rotten 


Boroughs, it is thought Neceſſary to 
ſubmit to the Public the following Ex- 
tract from his Letter to John Wilkes, Eſq. 
dated the ch of September 1971, and 
laid before the Society on the 24th of 
the ſame Month. pe” 


* WiTa regard to the ſeveral Articles 
taken ſeparately, I own I am concerned 


to fee that the great Condition, which 
** ought to be the fine qud non of parliamen- 
** tary Qualification, —which ought to be 
the Baſis (as it aſſuredly will be the 
only Support) of every Barrier raiſed in 
| defence 


30 
Defence of the Conſtitution, I mean a 
Declaration upon Oath to ſhorten the du- 
ration of Parliaments,” is reduced to the 
* fourth Rank in the eſteem of the Socie- 
ty; and, even in that Place, far from 
being inſiſted on with Firmneſs and Ve- 
* hemence, ſeems to have been particular. 
ly {lighted in the Expreſſion. —You ſhall 
* endeavour to reſlore Annual Parliaments ! 
„Are theſe the Terms, which Men, 
* who are in earneſt, make uſe of, when 
the ſalus reipublice is at ſtake 7—I ex- 
pected other Language from Mr. 
„Wilkes. Whenever the Queſtion ſhall 
be ſerioufly agitated, I will endeavour 
« (and if I live will aſſuredly attempt it) 
to convince the Engliſh Nation, by ar- 
« puments to my Underſtanding unan- 
« ſwerable, that they ought to inſiſt upon 
„* 2 triennial, and baniſh the Idea of an 


„Annual Parliament. 2 + „„ + 71 + 44 
Jam 


( 3& ) 

« T am convinced that, if ſhortening the 
« duration of Parliaments (which in Ef- 
« fect is keeping the Repreſentative under 
* the Rod of the Conſtituent) be not 
* made the Baſis of our new parliamen- 
«* tary Juriſprudence, other Checks or 
« Improvements ſignify nothing. On the 
© contrary, if this be made the Founda- 
tion, other Meaſures may come in Aid, 
* and as Auxiliaries, be of conſiderable 
„Advantage. Lord Chatham's Project, 
© for inſtance, of increaſing the Number 
of Knights of Shires, appears to me Ad. 
* mirabic. + :- :. % to en 
away the rotten Boroughs, I am as 
* much offended as any man at ſeeing 
many of them under the direct Influence 
** of the Crown, or at the diſpoſal of 
private Perſons, Yet, I own, I have 
both Doubts and Apprehenſions, in re- 
« gard to the Remedy you propoſe- I 

| __fhall 
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be charged perhaps with an unuſual 
want of political Intrepidity, when I 
'* honeſtly confels to you, that I am 
* ſtartled at the Idea of ſo extenſive an 
* Amputation,—In the firſt Place, I 
'* queſtion the Power, de jure, of the 
+ Legiſlature to disfranchiſe a Number of 


© Boroughs, upon the general Ground of 
© jimproving the Conſtitution, There 


© cannot be a Doctrine more Fatal to the 
** Liberty and Property we are contending 
© for, than that, which confounds the Idea 


of a ſupreme and an arbitrary Legiſlature. 
I need not point out to you the fatal 
„ Purpoſes, to which it has been, and 
„may be applied. If we are ſincere 
in the political Creed we profeſs. there 
are many Things, which we ought to 
«+ affirm, cannot be done by King Lords 
* and Commons. Among theſe I reckon 
„the disfranchiſing of Boroughs with 

a general 


(-33 ) 
« a general View of Improvement. 1 con- 
ſider it as equivalent 40 robbing the Par- 
« ties concerned of their Frechold, of their 
*« Birth-right. I ſay that, although this 
*« Birth-right may be forfeited, or the 
« Exerciſe of it ſuſpended in particular 
« Caſes, it cannot be taken away, by a 
general Law, for any real or pretended 
« Purpoſe oſs improving the Conſtitution. 
*« Suppoling the Attempt made, I am per- 
* ſuaded you cannot mean that either 
20 King, or Lords ſhould take an active 
Part in it. A Bill, which only touches 


« the Repreſentation of the People, muſt 
_ * orignate in the Houſe of Commons, 
* In the Formation and Mode, of paſſing 
it, the excluſive right of the Commons 
* muſt be aſlerted as ſcrupulouſly, as in 
the Caſe of a Money-bill. Now, Sir, 
I ſhould be glad to know by what Kind 
« of Reaſoning it can be proved, that there 
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is a Power veſted in the Repreſentative 
1 to deſtroy his immediate Conſtituent, 
« From whence could he poſſibly derive 
it? A Courtier, I know, will be ready 
to maintain the Affirmitive. The Doc- 
* trine ſuits him exactly. becauſe it gives an 
* unlimited Operation to che Influence of 
«the Crown. But we, Mr. Wilkes, 
* ought to hold a different Language. It 
„is no Anſwer to me to ſay, that the Bill 
*« when it paſſes the Houſe of Commons. 
It is the Act of the Majority, and not 
the Repreſentatives of the particular 
Boroughs concerned. If the Majority 
„can disfranchiſe ten Boroughs, why 
not twenty, why not the whole King- 
«dom? Why ſhould not they make their 
oven Seats in Parliament for Life? When 
the Septennial AQ paſſed, the Legiſla- 
* ture did what, apparenily and palpably, 
they had no Power to do; but they 

1 did 


(3s) 
did more than People in general were 
„aware of : they, in eſſect, disfranchiſed 
the whole Kingdom for four Years. 
( | 
« For Argument's ſake, T will now 
* ſuppoſe, that the expediency of the 
© Meaſure, and the Power of Parliament 
@ are unqueſtionable. Still you will find 
an inſutmountable Difficatty in the 
Execution. When all your Inſtru- 
ments of Amputation are prepared, 
* when the unhappy Patient lies Bound at 
„your Feet, without the poſſibility of 
* Reſiſtance, by what infallible Rule will 
+ you direct the Operation? When you 
. * propoſe to cut away the rotten Parts, 
can you tell us what Parts are perfectly 
* ſound? Are chere any certain Limits, in 
Fact or Theory, to inform you at what 
Point you muſt ſtop, at what Point the 
** Mortification ends. To a Man fo ca- 
Ds .. * pable 
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% pable of Obſervation and Reflection as 
« you are, it is unneceſſary to ſay all 
that might be ſaid upon the Subject · 
„ Beſides that I approve highly of Lord 
„ Chatham's Idea of infuſing a Portion of 
nem Health into the Con/litution 10 enable 
* it to bear its Infirmites, (a brilliant Ex- 
«* preſſion, and full of intrinſic Wiſdom) 
* other Reaſons concur in perſuading me 
„to adopt it. I have no Objec- 


tion, &c, 


* The Man, who fairly and compleatly 
anſwers this Argument, ſhall have my 
Thanks and my Applauſe, My Heart is 
already with him.—I am ready to be 
converted —[ admire his Morality, and 
would gladly Subſcribe to his Articles of 
Faith, —Grateful, as I am, to the coop 
Bxinc, whoſe Bounty has imparted to me 
this reaſoning Intellect, Whatever it is, I. 

| | hold 


_ —— 


8 
hold myſelf proportionably indebted to 


him, from whoſe inlightened Under- 
ſtanding another Ray of Knowledge com- 
municates to mine. But neither ſhould 
I think the moſt exalted Faculties of the 
human Mind, a Gift worthy of the Divi- 
nity; nor any Aſſiſtance, in the Improve- 
ment of them, a Subject of Gratitude to 
my fellow Creature, if I were not ſatisfied, 
that really to inform the Underſtanding 
corrects and enlarges the Heart. 


' JUNIUS. 


To 


* 
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To. rum rern 
| OF TH E 
GENERAL ADVERTISER. 


Jan. 3. 1783. 
SIR, 


As the Time approaches when the re- 
newal of that great Queſtion of, Parlia- 
mentary Reform is announced to us, under, 
a more ſettled and benign Miniſtry, and, 
as our auſpicious Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has publickly beſpoken the Aſſi- 


| Nance of every Light that can, during this 


Holiday Interval, be thown on that moſt 
intereſting Object, I ſhould deem myſelf 
wanting in Zeal for the Public Welfare, 
could I remain filent on ſo preſſing an 
Occaſion, 


What 


_—— — —___ 
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What I now give the Public, through 
the Channel of your Paper, becauſe T 
think it that, of the moſt extenſive Com- 
munication, (the Miniſter having already 
received it) is, with ſome: Popular Addi- 
tion, and Improvements, the Subſlante of 
what I publiſhed on this very important 
Subject in the Year 1771, and, which 
though moſt of the Impreſſion was ſoon 
called in, has probably given Riſe to tlie 
preſent landable Anxiety of the People, 
however its late Promulgators may have 
continued them ignorant of the Source 
from whence it onginally ſprung. 


Iwo be but an impertinent Waſte 
of Time, were I to urge the Partiality, 
Infignificance, or Proſtitution of a very 
conſiderable Part of our conflituent Body; 
or the miſerable Effects produced by tlieſe 
Cauſes in our Commons Houſe of Parlia- 

ment, 


8 

a. 

ment, they are too obvious and glaring for 
any Man to overlook them. Yet I cannot 
help obſerving that the Boroughs have by 
no Means a compleat, invariable, orignal 
Title to conſtituency ; I mean no Right 
cceval with the firſt inſtitution of Parlia- 
ments, but that they have, on the con- 
trary, received it gradually, occaſionally, 
and with many Privations ; and having 
by Conſequence, at the ſeveral Times of 
ſuch Inveſtiture or Privation, been, iþſo 
fadlo, themſelves inſtrumental to ſome 
Change in the Repreſentation; that ſingle 
Argument ſhould, to my Underſtanding, 
be ſufficient, with the candid and uninte- 
reſted, to anſwer: and to ſilence, even if 
beter founded, all clamorous Reaſoning 
againſt that Bugbear Innovation, more 
adapted, when the ſalus rei publice is at 
es, to the Ideas of a muſty Antiqua- 
rian, 
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rian, than worthy of a great and enligh- 
Nation. 


That Point of Prejudice once got over, 
it would be, I fear, difficult to draw a 
Line, and to declare, with any fatisfaQory 
preciſion, at what ſized Boroughs the cor- 
ruptneſs ceaſes; perhaps dangerous to 
attempt it; and were it even poſſible, 
there would be {till in the remaining. un- 
defiled ones, an immenſe Majority of their 
Inhabitants unrepreſented. 


From theſe ſerious Difficulties] I have 
long ſince concluded, that the only fair 
and expedient Means to obviate all invi- 
dious and offenfive Diſcriminations, both 
now and in fulure, and to procure a truly 
free and equal Repreſentation, is, at once, 
to transfer the Power of Election excluſive-' 
ly to the Counties, by a total extinction of 


it 
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it in the Boroughs; and to let each Conn- 
ty triennially chuſe as many Members as 
Its Extent, Riches, Population, and Commer- 
cial Importance, might entitle it to ſend 
Repreſentatives to Parliament. Theſe” 
four Qualities, jointly conſidered, would, 
I think, involve every requiſte for rating 
their Proportion. The Conſtitution, I 
roundly ailert, remains unaltered, if li- 
berally viewed in its great Outline of King, 
Lords, and Commons; and if the meer 
honeſt Right of Election be what is: ſo 
contended for by the Boroughs, far from 
being diminiſhed, their Powers are hereby 
much amplified : Since every individual 
Man at the Age of one and twenty, if 
not Inſane, ſhould henceforth be deemed 
competent to Elect, excepting Houſhold 
Servants, which differ widely from Jour- 
neymen and Labourers ; ſor they, beſides 
being under the immediate and powerful 


Influence 
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Influence of their. Maſters, and, perhaps,, 
abſent from their County, are conſtantly; 


and effectually provided for, and therefore 
little affected by Taxes, 


To avoid Confuſion, every EleQor in 
each Pariſh ſhould be enrolled by his. 
Overſcer or Church-warden, who ſhould; 
attend at Elections with his Liſt in Order 
to identify his Pariſhioners, to whom. he 
ſhould deliver, as ſoon as declared, the, 
Name of every Candidate for his County. 
that they might have Time to. deliberate | 
on their Choice, and deliver the Number 
in Writing if they could, ſigned with their 
Name; nor ſhould any Man, however ex- 
tenſive his Property, be permitted to Vote 
for more than that ſingle County where 
his Name is enrolled as. an Iuhabitant; 
very large Counties might, for conveni- 

_ ence, 
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ence be divided into Diſtricts, and the 
Pariſhes Vote by ſettled Succeſſion, 


London and Weſtminſter, as the Me- 
tropolis of a great Nation, and being ſu- 
perior in the above Requiſntes to moſt 
Counties, ſhould be conſidered and rated 
by the ſame Rule, as ſuch 


But in conformity to the Spirit of our 
antient Conſtitution, which has for wiſe 
and obvious Ends diſtinguiſhed the land- 
ed Intereſt, every Freeholder poſſeſſing 
3ol. a year, and every Leaſe and Copy- 
holder in Proportion, ſhould be regiſtered 
at his County Town, and a Power veſted 
in him to ſelect and approve Candidates 
in any reaſonable Number, previous to 
their final Election; but to rejeRt none» 
without full and ſufficient Cauſe : And a 
further Power granted to a Majority of 

the 


> Cat 

the compleat Number of each County, I 
mean Landholders of the above Deſcrip- 
tion to depoſe any of their Repreſentatives, 
not choſen whale actually in Place, if at 
Time after their acceptance of Place 0 


Penſion, their Conduct was diſapproved, - 


and reduce them again to the State of 
ſimple Candidates, whom any other 
might oppoſe. It is, I think; a Meaſure 
that would be both ſafe, ' and ſaving to 
the Community ; for though a Placeman 
might, even under ſuch a_Repreſentation, 
be venal, it does not follow that he is 
infallibly ſo from the Hour of his cutrance 


into Office, 


It is in Vain to expect the total preclu- 


ſion of Influence from any poſſible Mode 
of Electon, the Vice is too deeply rooted, 
it is Inherent in the very Nature of Socie- 
ty. which could not without Subordina- 

| tion 
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tion long ſubſiſt. This Influence will be 
however lodged, where a Truſt of chat 
Importance ſhould be, in the Breaſt of 
the moſt enlightened, popular, and 
wealthy, and as theirs is the principal 
Stake, it is but candid to ſuppoſe they 
will not wantonly trifle with it. Aſter all, 


ſhould even this fail, what better have we 
to truſt to? 


This being intended for my Countrymen 
in general, I have purpoſely delivered it 
in the cleareſt and moſt conciſe Terms I 
could deviſe, that its fair Conſideration 
might require the {lighteſt Attention of the 
Mind, and that it might, at one ſhort 
View, manifeſt itſelf to the plaineſt Under- 
ſtanding. That it may be adopted, or 
may at leaſt ſerve to ſuggeſt ſomething 
| upon 


CS) 
upon as liberal and broad a Baſis, has 
long been the zealous Wiſh of, 


A Friend to Freedom 
and limited Monarchy, 


To Tiz PRINTER 
OF LW. 


GENERAL ADVERTISER. 
Feb. 14, 178g. 


S I R, 


Hans been informed that an 
anonymous Author had, in a Pamphlet 
intitled Free Parkaments, clearly put to 
Silence every Advocate for equal Repre- 
ſentation, I procured it laſt Night, cho 
too late for the Poſt, you would elſe 

have 
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have received this one Day earlier. I 
confeſs the firſt Impreſſion it made on 
me, was the ſtrange Abſurdity of the 
Title, which I {till wonder ſhould have 
been adopted by ſo violent an Enemy to 
the Caulc, 


It would be inconſiſtent with the 
Declaration of my Letter to you of the 
gd of January, were I to decline an- 
ſwering ſome Parts of the above Pam- 
phlet, I might indeed ſay all, in con- 
ſideration of the very little import of his 
Quotations. 


{ 


This Author modeſtly ſets out with 
profeſſing to have read every Publication 
on this intereſting Subject, and yet clearly 
appears not to have ſeen, or willfully 
to have overlooked, both the Letter you 


publiſhed, and the Trad it alludes to, aud 
he 


a, 
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he does fo, I preſume, for the Reaſons I 
ſhall take the Liberty to point out. 


As to the legal Title of the People of 
England to equal Repreſentation, I never 
once hinted at it, whatſoever I might think 
of their Right in Equity, Nor (as this 
Enemy to Dogma roundly proclaims all 
the viſionary miſanthropic Drones to have 
aſſerted) did I ever poſitively inſiſt on 
the infallibly advantageous Effects of the 
propoſed Reſorm. I then, that is Twelve 
Years ago, firmly believed it would be 
generally. beneficial, if the repreſentative 
Body had Virtue enough to try it, I 
ſhould elſe never have written upon the 
Subject; and I am now as free to Con- 
feſs, that I ſee no Argument in his Book 
that has induced me in the leaſt to alter 
my Opinion. As to his Compilation of 
Quotations, and his Deciſions relative to 

E the 
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the duration of Parliaments prior to the 
Year 1694, they only go to prove that 
their original Source is nearly as difh- 
cult to trace as that of the Nile, and that 
probably like that, as they have varied 
and encreaſed in their Progreſs, fo was our 
Conſtitution, to Mat Period, gradually 
- tending to perfection. But they in no 
Sort imply, that a Change of Nature, if I 
may ſo term our preſent Habits of Cor- 
ruption, might not well require at a future 
Period to be counteracted, and ſtill the 
more, when for Four Years out of Seven, 
-as Junius has informed him, (though he 
would willingly fink it upon us) the 
Conſtituent Powers of our People, have 
been totally anuthilated by the repreſen- 


tative Body. 


For the Danger of admitting Copy- 
holders to vote for Knights of the Shire; 


In 
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in his diſcuſſion of that Queſtion, he cer. 
tainly parades much valuable Knowledge 
in the Line of Stewardſhip, hut after tell- 
ing him, which he may not poſſibly know, 
that theſe Objects never formed the leaſt 
Part of my Conſideration, I muſt alſo beg 
to ſuggeſt the probability of his having 
thrown out this empty Tub rather as an A- 
muſement to the Leviathan, who, it is to 
be hoped, will have more Wit than to be 
diverted by ſo hollow a Bate from the 
great Object of his Purſuit; for how- 
ever low and ignorant of the World the 
People, that is, thoſe who are pleaſed to 
diſſent from this Gentleman's Opinions, 
may appear to his liberal Mind, I very 
ſincerely truſt that there are many Thou- 
ſands in this Country whom he never 
heard of, to the very full as equal to the 
Act of Legiſlation, as nine tenths of our 

preſent worthy Houſe of Commons : And, 
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for the Remainder, I fear this Paragon of 
Candor begs the Queſtion rather too 
grolsly, when he takes Leave to preſume 
their Talents would be neglected by free 
Electors, and that their only Means of 
Entrance into Parliament muſt neceſſaiily 
have been by Purchaſe, or Preſentment 
from the preſent Proprietors of Boroughs. 
With Profeſſions ſo little ſpecious as 
theſe, this well-natured Writer, from his 
ſelt-raiſed Eminence arrogantly affects to 


look down on Mzſanthropes. 


For the Riot and piteous Deſtruction of 
Motals, which he ſo pathetically foretels 


in the future frequency of EleQions, he 
might as clearly have ſeen, that it is by 
the Plan in queſtion effectually obviated, 
together with the locality he ſo much af- 
fects to dread ; for it will be ſurely as 
caly, when the Pariſhes are regiſtered, to 


compel 


8 


compel the Suffrage of their Inhabitants at 
appointed and reaſonably diſtant Diſtticts, 
as it is to collect a Jury, or an Inqueſt, 
without making either of them Drunk at 
your Expence. As to the ſpecific Bo- 


roughs to be diſcarded, he may poſſibly 


now recolle&, that all that invidious Taſk 
is totally out of the Queſtion. 


The World is much obliged to him 
for his elegant Quotation from the late 
truly reſpected and ſincerely lamented 
Earl of Chatham ; had he lived till now, 
he might perchance, with Juniug, have 
avowed a different, or rather a leſs ſcrupu- 
lous Opinion; what he did ſay, if fairly 
quoted, goes but to prove, that he felt, 
with Conviction and painful Regret, that 
moſt abandoned ſtate of Corruption that 
our once noble Conſtitution was unhap- 
pily arrived at; but that he had not 


E 4 | Confi- 
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Confidence enough in the Virtue of our 
Légiſlature to propoſe ſuch ſearching and 
effectual Applications as fo advanced a 
Decay required, or as might be neceſſary 
to the Re- eſlabliſhment of its priſtine 
Vigour,—In ſhort, that he rather choſe 
to drag on a lingering valetudinarian 
Exiſtence, than generouſly to riſque its 
Diſſolution, by a thorough probing of 
the diſeaſed Parts, for the precarious 
Chance of a perfect Cure. To warrant 
that it would infallibly prove ſo, would 
be too nearly imitating this very clear- 
Sghted Author, who would moſt gladly 
perſuade us of his intimacy with Junius; 
for. the Congeniality of their Minds, I 
lea ve the World to Judge; it is however 
fortunate for him, that this elegant and 
maſterly Reaſoner is, at leaſt to 47s Pur- 
poſe, abſent, he would not elſe have dared 

| fo 
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fo partially to quote his Letter to John 
Wilkes, Eſq, in the Body of which 
Letter he is not aſhamed to leave out 
whole Sentences, when he juſtly dreads 
their appearance againſt his oi Preju- 
dices, And did he really never read the 
Paragraph annexed to it ? ſor which only 
it ſeems to be trans ſcribed by the moſt 
candid Politician that ever wrote. Did he 
really never obſerve that this Argument 
was fairly and compleatly anſwered ? Unleſs 
he can ingenuouſly aſſert ſo much, what 
muſt the Public, which he would thus de- 
ceive, think of his Candor ? May not the 
Purity of his other Quotatians be in ſome 
juſt Danger of Suſpicion. "—" 


In my Opinion, the Caſe is plainly 
this; that the Eyes of the Engliſh Nation 
are now opened; that they at length 

| perceive '1 
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perceive themſelves to be every Hour the 
Dupes of Laws which they generally had 
no Hand in making; and that, although 
when conquered and enſlaved, they were 
obliged patiently to acquieſce under ſuch 
as were preſcribed, Their Cauſe, the 
glorious Cauſe of Freedom and Juſtice, is 
now ſupported by many ofthe moſt indepen- 
dentandenlightened Perſonages inthe King- 
dom; and they will, I truſt, Retort, with 
equal Scorn, the contemptuous Charges 
and iniquitous Quotations of this Declai- 
mer, who, had he really confided in his 
Cauſe, would never have been reduced to 
ſupport it by ſuch maimed and wretched 
Arts. As to his finiſhing Piece of happy 
Irony, I am far from thinking, that if it 
were realized upon the Majority of our 
preſent Repreſentative Body, we ſhould be 
Loſers by the Subſtitution; and I am 
perſuaded we might ſafely admit his Sup- 

polition 
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poſition, without any dangerous , of 
its Abuſe. 


A Fri:nd to Freedom 
aud limited Monarchy. 
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Trovents. on THE InsTAbitityY Of Eu- 
PIRES, ONE OF 1TS PROBABLE: Cavsns 
ASSIGNED, WITH A PLAN or PREVEN- 

. TION, APPLICABLE-IN A GREAT DEGREE 
TO OUR DISSIPATED STATE, + 


W wx I read the aſtoniſhing Cata- 
logue of ruined Empires that Hiſtory 
preſents us with, and when I find myſelf 
obliged to accompany it through an in- 
variable Courſe of endleſs Centuries, with 
the melancholy Reflection, that each, from 
the earlieſt exiſtance of human Records, 
is but ſucceſſively tending to its Diſſolu- 
tion, with che ſole Exception of the Chinele | 
Empire: And when I further remark, 
that theſe alarming Events have moſtly 
taken Place at the reſpective Periods of 
their greateſt Power and Splendor. A 
Subject of Britain is, at a ſimilar Criſis, 


naturally 


1359 
naturalhy led to enquire into the Cauſe of 
this Fatality; for it may not be altogether 
viſionary, to conclude, from the general 
uniformity of Affluence that has preceded 
theſe dreadful Revolutions, that there 
might have been ſome parity of Circum- 
ſtances in the Agency that has immediate - 
ly occaſioned them: Any of which, if diſ- 
coverable, it would ſurely be . to 
guard againſt. 


To aſcribe them ſolely to the Deſects of 
our Nature, and to the conſequent frailiy 
of every human Eſtabliſnment, would be, 
J ſear, both an idle Concluſion, and a raſn 
Arraignment of Providence, who being 
herſelf per fectly and permanently Ready in 
her own ſtupendous Operations, has, if we 
may judge by Analogy, probably endowed 
us, at leaſt, when collectively viewed, with 
2 Portion of Reaſon, abundantly ſufhcient 

to 
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tothe Government not only of ourſelves, but 
of our Paſſions, although as Individuals, 
they but too often prove an over-match for 
us; this fingle Conſideration as obviouſly 
as ſtrongly militates againſt every Argu- 
ment 'that can be brought in defence of 
hereditary D:ſpoiiſm; for even allowing 
that the Perſon veſted with it, may be at 
the ſame Time gifted with every requiſite 
for aſſerting and maintaing the Glory and 
happineſs of his Subjects, which has, I 
readily admit, in the long and wide ex- 
tended Courſe of human Exiſtence, often 
been the Caſe. Yet, as it is more than 
poſſible that this earthly Paragon will be 
ſucceeded by a mere Mortal of the com- 
mon caſt of Individuals, the very precari- 
ous, I might ſay, contingent proſperity of 
Subjects under ſuch a Government is but 
too evident. 
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The Empire of China, from the 
Time of their great Lawgiver Confucius, 
and even fince its conqueſt by the Tartars, 
is an inſtance rather in favour than a- 
againſt this Doctrine; for the firmly in- 
terwoven Principles of their Education, 
their Religion, and their Government, 
have, by an inveterate Habit, which has 
nearly changed their Natures, been for theſe 
two thouſand Years, ſo ſcrupulouſly in- 
culcated, and ſo invariably obſerved, by 
the Inhabitants of this, vaſt Country, even 
from the revered Throne of its reſpected 
Monarch, down to the loweſt of its moſt 
diſtinctly ſubordinate Ranks, as to leave 
little Room for the capricious operation 
of the Will: And to reduce them by a 
preciſe and ſyſtematic Regularity, in what- 
ever relates to the great Machine of Go- 
vernment, to the general outline of Mo- 
rals, to ſomething like that inſtinctive 
| unetring 
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unerrivg State of Knowledge and of Ac- 
tion, which we obſerve with ſuch A- 
ſtoniſhment, in many of the aſſociated 
Diviſions of what we reaſoning Animals 
imperiouſly term the Brute Creation, 
happy! if our more brutal Treatment of 
them were not too much influenced by 
this Wes and ſupercilious rg (0 


tion. 


Ariſtocratic Governments, were they 
not marked with thoſe odious aud im- 
paſſable Diſlinctions of the governing and 
the governed, if we may judge by that of 
Venice, bid fairer for Permanency : Yet 
the long protracted Exiſtence of even this 
famous Republic, has perhaps much de- 
pended on certain wiſe Regulations reſpec- 
ting the occaſional Partition of ſuch over- 
grown Eſtates, as might happen to center 


in oy ſingle Nobleman, and which would 
otherwiſe 
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atherwiſe have involved the too power- 
ful Influence of ſome of their very exten- 
five, but in general, poor Nobility ; and 
on their ſtrict obſervance of the incom- 
parable noſce te ipſum, by which conſum- 
mate Maxim, all their Councils have for 
theſe laſt two hundred Years, moſt pru- 
dently and fortunately been actuated, and 
which they interpret, as J preſume, to 
imply a much more difficult and extenſive 
Knowledge, than is commonly annexed 
to 1ts Idea : for, to be fully acquainted 
with our own relative Value, what is it but 
a thorough pre-inveſtigation of all thac 
does, or has ſurrounded us ? It is by this 
alone that they are ever cautiouſly guarded, 
and prepared to check themſelves in the 
purſuit of any ill- timed or diſproportioned 
Enterprize. they would elſe probably cer 
now have been, like moſt of their Neigh- 


bours, 
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bours, a conquered and dependent Pro- 
| vince. 8 | | 


It is I think, almoſt ſuperfluous to caſt 
a Thought away upon Democracy. for 
if I am not groſsly miſtaken in my Ideas 
of the human Heart, every Government of 
that Kind, muſt of Neceſſity be, after a 
very ſhort Duration, converted into one 
of the foregoing Forms, and muſt proba- 
bly ſoon end in Monarchy, 


The above Name, though univerſally 
received, is, I think, (almoſt from the 
Time of our firſt Charles's fiſth Parlia- 
ment, but clearly from that of the ju/{ly 
termed glorious Revolution) moſt impro- 
perly applied to the mixsd Government 
of England; for when rightly counter- 
poiſed in the true Spirit of its Intent, tho' 
neither of the three Eſtates wou'd much 

| preponderate 
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preponderate, yet from the very diſtindt 
and unequivocal Powers that each Divi- 
ſion is inveſted with, they would not 
only have a mutual Dependence, but 
they would be each enabled reciprocally 
to check even the Proſpect of the others 
Encroachment. How far a Limitation of 
the Number of our Peers, and by that 
Means enhancing the Eſtimation of Peerage 
without encreaſing its Powers or Influence, 
might be a valuable Precaution towatds' 
the Security of this noble Fabric, is ſab=- 
mitted to the Deciſion of its only proper 
Judge, the Legiſlature” at large, with a 
retroſpect, however, to that inauſpicious 
Dozen that were at once created by our 
laſt female Sovereign. But, by whatſo- 
ever Name our moſt enviable and glorious 
Conſtitution is celebrated, it is clearly the: 
only fit one for enlightened Beings; ſuch! 
as the invaluable Art of, Printing; and- 
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the unlimited Fteedom of the-Preſs, muſt 

in a few Centuties, from the firſt Period 
of its Invention, necctlarily be pro- 
ductive of; for where the Candi- 
dates for Science are multiplied in the 
Hundred- fold. che Production of. elſe hid - 
den and neglected Genlus, cannot but 
ee in a like Proportion. 


Let us not ee from that * 4 
of rational Intellect which ever bountiſul 
and | impartial Providence unremittingly 
continues, like the great Sun her glorioug 
Agent, equally to diſpenſe tb every Rank 
and Order of the human Species, and 
who may juſtly plead an equal Title to 
its Improvement; let us not, I ſay, from 
this, argue the Neceſſity of a Similitude 
aut an Equality in our Purſuits and Ha- 
bits; Society, that at leaſt of civilized 


** which but fot Subotdination, 
j conld 
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could not ſubſiſt, muſt be of Force, com- 
poſed of different Members, the Tradeſ- 
mon, the Artificer, che Houſhold Servant, 
thoſe who cultivate our Soil, and others 


without Number, not to mention the ſu- 
| periot Ranks, to which happily in our 
mild and well-conſtituted Government, 
where Merit is the principal — 
—_ all ** aſpire, 


Now as it appears from our firſt Re- 
mark, clearly founded on the ſad Expe- 
rience of Ages, that the brilliant Zenith of 

Power, and the contagious Overflow of 
Wealth and Splendor, too intimately con- 
nected with the corruption of Morals, has 
ever been the invariable Forerunner of 
an equally rapid and deſtructive Ebb, are 


we not in View of that important Diſto- 
very we were ſearching for? Quos Deus 
vule ferdere prius demeniat; and may we 
| | not 
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not fairly aſcribe thofe tremendous Shocks, 
by which the boaſted: Glories of the moſt 
envied Nations, have, at this ill-omened. 
Period, been ſo often irrevocably diſperſ- 
ed and blaſted ? to that Vanity and wan- 
ton depravity of Mind, that they were, 
manifeſtly from their Affluence,  fixſt in- 
feed with, to the obyious and endleſs 
Miſchiefs that they are pregnant with; 
and. to the unpardonable Neglect of Le- 
giſlature, that on the rife Appearance of theſe 
alarming Symptoms, did not, by the cen - 
ſorial ſalutary Inſtitution of ſumptuary 


Edicts, at once flop their Communication, 
and prevent their fatal Effects. 


"Theſe Queſtions, unleſs I am deceived, 
carry their Anſwer with them; and the 
truly pitiable State of our own corrupt 
Habits, with the conſequent Depravity of 
dur Morals, render the ſame Preven- 

tatives 
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tatives but too juſtly applicable; nor can 
the moſt unrelenting enforcement of our 
penal Laws, tho' it ſhould thin us, even 
to a degree of Devaſtation, ever be alone 
ſufficient to extirpate this rankly rooted 
Evil, until we ſtrictly and unequivocally 
diſcriminate the now ſhamefully hlended 
and confuſes Diviſions of our People. 


Thus far J am, for my own Share, fully 
convinced; but, whether the eſtabliſhing 
ſumptuary Laws of ſuck extent as might 
affect thoſe of really opulent and indepen- 
dent Fortunes, would, were they eaſily 
and clearly practicable, be in this Country, 
upon the whole, a beneficial Meaſure, is 
well worthy of Conſideration! In the 
Venetian Republic, where the oſtenſible 
equality of their untitled Nobles, was the 
only Object; to them only, and to their 
Wives, have ſuch Laws related: but in 


'F 4 a Con- 
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2 Conſtitution like ours, where the Accu- 
mulation of immenſe Property in its In- 
dividual, is not, as at Venice, ſubje& to the 
dictatorial Controul of State Inquiſitors 
tho it be equally the Source of dangerous 
Influence ; ſhould we not rather leave the 
Wealthy in quiet and entire poſſeſſion of 
thoſe diſſipated Habits almoſt inſeparable 
from Riches and Proſperity ? Which, by 
the continual alienation of Property that 
muſt attend them, not only ſerve to check 
the. growing Power of the, Ariſtocratic 
Body, but at the ſame time wiſely en- 
courage the induſtrious "Tradeſman, who 
by this only Proſpect of realizing his well 
earned Thrift, may in his turn one Day 
be enabled to purchaſe the legal Title of 
perſonally aſſiſting in the noble Act of 


Legiſlation. 


Tue indiſpepſible neceſſityof ſumptnary 
Laws 
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Laws for the lower Orders of our Prople, it 
this alarming Period, when neither Im- 
priſonment, hard Labour, Shackles, ar 
even Death, are of the leaſt Availment, can- 
not, I think, be urged with more convine- 
ing Force, than by this ſole Conſideration, 
that they muſt, from the very Hour of 
their Eſtabliſhment, effectually extinguiſh 
the vain Ambition of promiſcuous Inter- 
courſe; for, when the Badge and Livery of 
each Diviſion is indeviably fixed, under 
moderate but ſuffcient” Penalties, they 
muſt of neceſſary conſequence ceaſe to be 
\luced by thoſe flattering Hopes of being 
miſtaken for their Superiors; from that 
wretched Reſemblance of their preſet 
Dreſs and manner, Which now too often 
tempts the very loweſt of our People, how- 
ever ſhort the Proſpe& of their Reign, or 
aſſured their Ruin, not only to negle& 
their Functions, and to ſquander its honeſt 

Fre. 
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Produce; but like the bloated: Reptile in 
the Fable; rather than abandon their ill- 
Proportioned Enterprize, to perſevere by 
every atrocious and deſperate Reſource, 
even to their Deſtruction. 


If PY cukivated Minds implied in wade 
—— of the Wealthy, are not in ge- 
-neral ſufficient to deter them from the 
trifling Levities of Faſhion and Foppery» 
let chem, and welcome, fully retain the ex- 
\clufive Privilege: of that wretched Pre- 
eminence: Their Ruin, however near, in- 
volves not that of the Community; and 
-the above Laws compleatly bar againſt 
the pernicious Effects of their Example. 
For the Manner of their Application, ic is 
. happily and obviouſly ſuggeſted, by the 
Army, the Navy, and the Clergy: adver- 
ting in the preſent Inſtance, chiefly to 
Keane and diſlinqtneſs for the general 
Outline 
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Outline of - the Diviſions : But in che pat- 
ticular Detail, the characteriſtic Symbol'of 
each Profeſſion, , ſhould. be our Guide; 
whick in many is; decided: by the Apron; 
but che Cut of untied Hair, which forty 
Years ago was univerſal with Mechanics, 
and which the Clergy have never varied. 
ſhould above all, for many Reaſous, be 
ſtrictly re-eſtabliſhed, An Omiſſion of 
Oanſormiiy ro che reſpective Uniforms 
lawfully appointed, would imply the In- 
tention, of Diſguiſe, and often be the 
Means of Detection, while their real Uni- 
form would as often facilitate Diſcovery 
in Caſes of actual Treſpaſs. 


Should theſe Inſtitutions be the Cauſe 
of Diſcontent, though J cannot ſee the 
hardſhip of being compelled, in common 
with the three moſt: reſpectable Bodies in 
the Kingdom, to wear the Badge of their 
7 Profeſſion; 
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Profeſſion ;' yet, if the laſting Proſperity 
of their Country be really the firſt Ob- 
ject of their Wiſh, let them to merit and 
ſecure the Blefling of ſo glorious a Con- 
ſtitution, freely offer up the tributary 
Sacrifice of a little Vanity; and truſt me, 
the bewitching Force of Habit, will before 
a Twelvemonrth's Courſe, make this Change 
as familiar to every Rank, as the round 
Jacket to our Watermen, the moſt uſeful 
and inoffenfive Body in the Nation; 
while the Advantages it will have pro- 
duced, will be as laſting as'they are um, 
ral, eſſential, and 3 


Innovations, extenſive as theſe, for ſuch 
I candidly allow them; however benef- 
cial their Inſtitution, cannot be looked for, 
nor will be quietly received, but from a 
Free and Equal Repreſentation founded on 
the n and Hberal Balis propoſed in the 


foregoing 


1 
foregoing Letter; by which every Intereſt; 
whether Landed, Profeſſional, or Com- 
mercial, may have equal : Expectations, 
when Integrity and Talents, will probably 
ly conſtitute the chief Objects of Election 
the uninfluenced Decrees of ſuch a Parlia- 
ment, cannot fail of making every Regula; 
tian palatable, however uncouth an Aſpect 
its firſt Appearance may preſent to the Eye 
of Prejudice, becauſe it will truly ecche 
the reſpected Sentiments of the whole Pe» 
ble, by whom they are voluntarily; and 
without Reſerve, entruſted freely to deli- 
ver them; nor can there exiſt any bene- 
ficial Undertaking, of whatſoever Magni- 
tude, but what the Graſp of ſuch a. Re- 
preſentation ſo elected. and by. Conſe- 
quence ſupported, is fully equal to; even 
that worſe than Curtian Chaſm, fo hor- 
ribly extended to our Ruin. waits but the 
clobng of this powerful Hand; and I am 


beyond 
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beyond a Doubt convinced, enormous as 
our Debt certainly is, it may with little 
Injury or Diſcontent, by the patriotic 
Concurrence and generous Exertion of all 
the Parties, ſhortly and honourably be 
adjuſted; the Alternative (let us not de- 
ceive ourſelves) is but the irreſolute and 
Tuinous Protraction of a REAL IMPENDING 
INEVITABLE Evil; which by timely Re- 
ſolution, and generous Efforts, may be 
ſo palliated, as ſcarcely to merit ſo harſh 
an Appellation. 


Wichout it, can we as a trading Nation, 
long exiſt ? Can our Manufacturers, under 
the neceſſary Oppreſſion of ſuch a Load of 
Taxes as barely ſuffice to the Intereſt of 
our Debt, can they, I ſay, purſue their re- 
ſpective Occupations, on any Terms that 
will make their Produce current ; and as 


heretoſote, anxiouſly coveted in foreign 
Markets? 


t N 
Markets? . The Anſwer, to whatſoevetr 
Commodity it may relate, is uniform; 
think on the free and newly opened Ports of 
our American Bretheren; reflect, but not 
with Diſcontent, on the Advantages of our 
Siſter Kingdom, and, if we are Men, really 
worthy of our ancient Reputation, let us 
by generouſly adopting, and ſteadily pur- 
ſuing the only Meaſure we have, effec- 
tually qualify ourſelves to be availed of, 
our acknowledged Induſtry, to recover 
our long loſt Eſtimation, and once again 
eſtabliſn, in every Quarter of the Globe 
that valuable Preference that was formerly 


the inſeparable attendant on our univerſal 
Trade. 77 bits © n 


It would be a Breach of Conſiſtency, 
were I to quit the Subject of Morals and 
of Commerce, without directing a few de- 
fenſive Lines to that implacable Enemy 
| of 
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of both, Impriſonment for Debt ; to urge 
its inevitable Deſtruction of our Morals, 
would be but an impertinent waſte of 
Time, ſince its Effects are obvious to the 
moſt common Underſtanding, if it, but 
for a Moment, figutes to itſelf a uncen- 
nected Aggregate of deſperate Men, totally 
devoid of Subordination, with no 
Object of Intereſt but the Tap; aud for 
thoſe it has on Commerce, I can never 
doubt but that the fooliſh Dependence on 
this baneful Reſource, has betrayed many 
an induſtrious Tradeſman into a Credit 
that he has afterwards ſeverely repented, 
while it has conducted numberleſs of the 
extravagant and inconſiderate to their 
Ruin, who but for this, had never been 
truſted to ſo pernicious an Extent. 


be real eventual Fact (which, however 
ſhort, is the full Hiſtory of Impriſonment 
15 c for 
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for Debt, and preciſely the reverſe of 
Juſtice,) is clearly this: The Inſolvent (who 
unleſs accidentally become ſo ſinee the 
contracting of their Debt, are the only 
Guilty) after a Year or two of compelled 
Initiation and Perſeverance in. the moſt 
abandoned Idleneſs and Diſſipation, when 
conſummate Maſters in theſe Habits, ate 
uſually by, A#s of Grace, permitted to 
leave theſe hopeful Seminarles, diſcharged' 


in full from every future Pretenfion of 


their Creditor, while thoſe poſſeſſed of Pro- 
perty, which ſhould: have alone been an- 
ſwerable, and might have teally ſerved the 
Creditor. are by their Confinenient often 
obliged to (ell great Share of it for theit 
Subſiſtence. being deprived of any from 
their neglected Lands or Profeſſions, and 
are juſtly unwilling to part with the Re- 
mainder, and by that Means doubly ſa- 


"yy a hungry revengeſul Tyrant, Who had 
already 
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already feaſted for Years upon their Liber- 


ty and their irrevocable Ruin. Can there. 


Exiſt a more abſurd Contradiction (hows 
ever generous the Decree, and noble. the 
Nation that avows it) than for our Laws 
to-emancipate a Negro fairly puichaſed, 
under the Sanction af cuſtomary Practice, 
on the Coaſt of Africa; I ſay, to declare 
hin Free from the very Hour he ſets: Foot 
upon this Land of Liberty; and yet permit 
its Natives (the very Perſon: perhaps who; 
is the only Sufferer by this Law,; hou 


that identical Account,) 0 forſeit — 
Liberty. without any colourable Act of 
Violence, but by a merely W Nan, 
of it. cart. mobs 


Every Puyiſhwent. ſhould in Reaſon: 
and in Juſtice bear ſome proportionate Ana- 
logy to the Offence ; Property ſhould. be 

by 
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by Conſequence alone anſwerable for Pro- 
perty, when neither violently or fraudu- 
lently obtained; for in either Caſe, con- 
dign Puniſiment is Equity. But, the pri- 
vation of Freedom, without even the 
alledged Suſpicion of a felonious AQ, 1s» 
independent of the Miſchief it is pregnant 
with, wantonly confounding every Idea 
of Juſtice; and to à ſunilar Practice, the 
great Roman Republic had more than 
once nearly owed its overthrow. I ain yet 
a zealous Advocate ſor Retribution; where 
there is Property, let it be, by due Forms 
of Law, fairly and deliberately ' ſold, 
not committed, as at / preſent by the . 
under Sheriffs, to the” Management and 
Mercy of the moſt ignorant and infamous 
of the human Species, the Bailiſſs, while 
the helpleſs unhappy Victim, although 


deprived of his all, (which is often diſe 


poſed of for one tenth of its Value) is 
& G continued 
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eontinued in Confiontient at another's 
Suit. Where the Income is unalienable, 
or cannot with Propriety be ſold, either 
from its Circumſtances or its Diſpropor- 
tion to the Debt, let a ſufficiency for Sub- 
ſiſtance be allotted to the Debtor, adapted 
to his Condition, and to the Extent of his 
Family; with the reſt, it is juſt his Debts 
be paid. The Honeſt Trader, then, 
knowing his Dependance. acts at his Pe- 
ril. The 1nſolvent, neither a Bankrupt in 
Morals, nor cleared by an iniquitous Ad, 
may one Day recover, and fairly diſcharge 
his Debt, for which any future Acqui- 
ſition is ſtill anſwerable; and for the Cre- 
ditor, he could have nothing to regret in the 
Abolition of a diſgraceful Practice, except 
the Power of indulging a brutiſh Nature, 
by the Petſecuiion of one who has Pro- 
bably been once his 1 


To 
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To give this too ſertile Subject a 
| finiſhed Blazon, would require little In- 
genuity or Trouble, but, to candid and 
_ enlightened Minds, a bare Statement of 
the Propoſition will, I truſt, be deemed 
ſufſicient, and is more conſiſtent with the 
n I had propoſed.” h 
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” Cuxsory RrMmarks | on INFANCY AND 
EDUCATION, * 


> Ty Rouſſeau's moſt ' elaborate 


Treatiſe on Education, and in the Face of 
ſuch very reſpectable names as Locke and 
Milton, a few merely ſummary Obſer va- 
tions on ſo important a Subject, can be 
excuſed on no Principle but this, that 
too much cannot be ſaid upon it, and 
that even Repetition may in this Inſtance 
ſerve to awaken our Attention, which 1s 


clearly no indifferent Point gained; for I 


have long been cenvinced that moſt 
People who think at all, and without 
Prejudice, think nearly alike, and think 
generally right. 

In conformity to this Maxim, I am 
fully of Opinion with Rouſſeau, that 
Education cannot begin too early, if pro- 

| perly 
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perly adapted to the Age of the Pupil; 
and in Infants to their Conſtitution; for 
many are ſo infirm till two Year old, 
that the ſmalleſt Inattention to their Cries 
is often of real Injury to them; while the 
very ſcreaming of others, may, perhaps, if 
they are ſound and robuſt, be a beneficial 
Exerciſe z we ſhould nevertheleſs endea- 
vour to find out its Cauſe, without plead- 
ing, as is too often done, the idle Appre- 
henſion of cultivating ill Habits ; which 
is but a lame Defence of the moſt unſee]- 
ing and dangerous Neglect; for the very 
Recollection of Habits contracted at that 
early Period (when their Inclinations are 
ſo compleatly under our DireQion) may 
with little Contrivance be gradually 
warped to others of a morelaudable Kind, 
both by prudently availing ourſelves of 
the ſhortneſs of their Memory, and of 


che prevalence of their little Paſſions, 


G 4 Engines, 
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Engines, which if dexterouſly en 


r them entirely” at our * 


The Antients, and be the 
5 Spartans (who were famed for the Manage- 
ment of their Children) were fond of dipping 
them in cold water; and, I 'make no 
Doubt but that (independent of other great 
Advantages) if they are free from any 
dangerous Complaints, the daily Practice 
of it, from three Months old, is both for 
their Nurſe and themſelves, the moſt 
healthy and compendious Way of waſh- 
ing them. They ſhould begin to Crawl 
as early as poſſible; it ſtrengthens both 
their Arms and their Cheſt ; it is the 
only Means of doing it for ſome Tears; and 
indeed Providence ſeems to beſpeak it, by 
ſo long a Protraction of their Ability to 
Walk: All Ligatures, and too much 
covering either by 224 or Night, ſhould 
be 
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be carefully avoided: By our Habits of 
over-warmth in Bed, all, I fear, who can 
afford it, are but too apt to countera@ their 
moſt ſtudious Endeavours towards the en- 
durance of Cold by Day : We ſhould 
otherwiſe be far hardier than we ir general 
are, - Qur too late Diſcovery of this Error, 
may be at leaſt beneficial to the Race to 
come. It is needleſs I hope to remark, 
that the Habits of bearing Cold in Bed, 
ſhould be firſt contracted in temperate 
Weather; and, that in cafe of Illneſs, the 
firſt thing is to get well at any Rate; 
the next, to return gradually to benelictal 
2 


Ars towards the Faculty of Me- 
mory, may be cultivated very early in 
Life, and by the means of little colateral 
Land- marts ſuggeſted to Children, (parti- 

_— fuck as intereſi them) may be. not 

| only 
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only much aſſiſted, but at che ſame 
Time, will be neceſſarily accompanied 
with Habits of Obſervation; they are na- 
turally curious, and, by Conſequence in- 
quiſitive; out Anſwers to them ſhould be 
ſimple and clear, but true, and by little 
at a Time, they elſe n 2 to 
— 


—— — —- ————— — 9 - 
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Much depends upon the choice of their 
Play-things, Whips, for inſtance, make 
them Tyrants ; Marbles are attended with 
but little Exerciſe, and help to cultivate 
Habits of gambling; Whiſtles, | beſides | 
their obvious Inconvenience, and their 
' offence to the Lungs, engroſs too much 

of their Attention to an unprofitable Ob- 

ject, they think they have diſcovered a 

new F aculty in themſelyes, in which they | 
are fully equal to their Supertors ; for ſuch | 
* ſhould be taught to believe every | 


one 
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one at Man's Eſtate ; and (as the Spartans 
wiſely obſerved) except when drunk, 
ſhould never ſee him but in a Light of 
Reſpect. I agree with Rouſſeau, the Loi 
des plus forts, ſhould be ſtrictly oblerved, 
but, with a Power of Appeal, in which 
the Outrage ſhould be clearly ſtated, and 
ſhortly and fairly argued ; they would by 
that means ſoon contract Ideas of Juſtice, 
and be experimentally taught not to over- 
Tate their own Importance. 


Their Amuſements ſhould always tend 
to {ome diſtined Period, the keeping that 
Period in View, will teach them Steadineſs 
and Perſeverance: As it is, they uſually 
leave all Things unfiniſhed, and wiſh for 
nothing but Novelty ; a dangerous Habit 
if. not checked in Time. Their Drels 
.cannot be too. plain, and if they hanker 
after one more ornamented, it will be eaſy 
to 
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to deter them from that, or indeed any 
other vain Parſuit, by pointing it out in 
ſome one of their own Age, that happens 
on any Account to be odious or deſpicable 
in their Eyes. Pride is perhaps the firſt 
Paſſion that enters their Minds, and if 
properly directed the moſt uſeſul 


I ſuppoſe him now five or fix Year 
old, and I take for granted, that from his 
Curioſity properly managed, and at his own 
Requeſt, you have taught him to read 
fluently, and io write a little. The dead 
Languages it he is a Son of Opulence, are 
we preſume to be learned, both for his 
own future Entertainment, and with a 
View to fpeaking his native Language 
with Propriety and Confidence; here it 
may not be amiſs to recollet how: old 
Montaigne learned them, it was fimply as 
tach Man learns his own, that is, bv Note, 
f and 
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and of Conſequence, eaſily and fluently; 
our young Ladies of Faſhion J believe 
learn French in the fame Manner » but, as 
it will be difficult to find a Preceptor that 
will ſpeak elegant Jdiom in Latin, though 
hundreds may be found to talk intelligi= | 
bly and ſufficiemly for Explanation; | 
aſter two Years, that is, about eight Year 
old, he may begin the eaſier Claſſics, and 
confult his Grammar; his Dictionary he 
will ſeldom want, his Preceptor when he 
does, will generally ſupply its Place; and 
if he has either Wit or Candour, will not 
be aſhamed to point out the Inaccuracies 
and falfe Idiom he had been himſelf guilty 
of, during their two Years occaſional Diſ- 
courſe in a dead Language. Why this 
Method is not practiſed at Eaton, Weſt- 
| minſter, and other Schools, is aſtoniſhing. 
| It is by talking Vonſenſe at firſt, that every 
Language is learned, If every Requeſt 
of 
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of the Scholar, either in Engliſh, or 
whatſoever Attempts. to I atin, was by 
the Maſter or Uſhers immediately put 
into iulclligible Latin, and he made once 
or twice to repeat it, he would every 
Day learn ſomething at leaf; were it but 
a Sentence in a Weck, it is, I ſear, more 
than in the preſent barbarous Method, 
many do in ſeven tedious Years, Why 
ſhould not Boys, under {mall Penalties, 
taik the beſt Latin they can during School 
Hours to each other? An Excuſe for 
any moderate Offence pleaded in -Latin 
ſhould be valid; a bigger Boy, or an 
Uſher, might ſuggeſt it, if -they did but 
repeat it from Memory. without torturing 
their poor Brains with Grammar or 
Dictionary at an Age when either are of 
little Uſe, if we really mean to Teach, not 
to Purzel them. Were it once well in- 
troduced, the Habit . of ſpeaking decent 
. Latin 
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Latin would ſoon be as general as it is in 
ſome Parts of Poland; nor need the 
Maſters be aſhamed of expoling their 
_ aþparent Ignorance; I was cnce Waunels 
to a very. ſenſible Frenchman's incapacity 
to utter an intelligible Sentence in Engliſh, 
who had yet a tolerable Pronunciation, 
and had evidently read and well under- 
ſtood many of our beſt Authors; I have 
known the | ſame both in Spaniſh and 
Italian; ſo different a Matter is the Un- 
derſtanding even a living Language, and 
the ſpeaking it 


I have in every thing the higheſt Re- 
{pet for Mr. Locke, yet I cannot help 
being tempted to differ from him on the 
Article of going wet-ſhod : Where accident 
renders it neceſſary. it is certainly. fortu- 
nate to be able to bear it, but I would nor, 
as he does (if I remember right) ſolicit ſuch 


a Situation, 
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2 Sitvation, I am rather of Opinion 
with Marſhal. Saxe that the Feet in that 
Caſe periſh, or at leaſt ſuffer in a Degree 
with the Shoes and Stockings. As to 
Children dabbling in Puddles, I am by no 
Means averſe to it; to that End, let them 
draw off both Shoes and Stockings; and 
1 would even recommend that they ſhould 
every Day, for at leaſt an Hour or two, 
play about bare-foot in wet or dry. 
Rouſſeau is of the ſame Opinion ; they 
would be then qualified to waſh their 
Feet every Night, and harden them in cold 
Water. It is the Practice among | the 
poorer Sort of both northern and fouthern 
Nations, and many Ways contributes in 
the moſt enviable Degree to their alertneſs 
by Night. I have beſides oblerved great 
Uſe made of the Feet by the Italian Sail- 
ors, in the management of the Ropes 
aloft ; they ſeem in that Inſtance, to avail 
themſelves 
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themſelves of a ſecond Pair of Hands, and 
to demonſtrote by viſible Proofs, that our 
Toes were not -(as we ſeem to apprehend) 
given us by Providence merely as an In- 
convenience, and to be bound up from 
Sight and Uſe, I might here. likewiſe 
remark the Abſurdity of uſing one Arm, in 
conſtant preference to the other, by which 
the whole left Side is rendered feeble, 
aukward, and often rheumatic : He who 


uſes both equally is at leaſt twice te 
2" a ; 


Another thing the Moderns flrangely 
neglect, I mean Bathing and Swimming, 
which for their Wholefomneſs, Cleanlineſs, 
Utility, and perſonal Safety, ſhould by every 
Rank in Life be indiſpenſibly learned at a 
very early Period. and their conſtant 
PraQice unremittingly obſerved, however 
cold the Ea if we would be enabled 


effectually 
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effectually to reſiſt the Rigours of froſty 
Air, The public Baths of the Romans 
were innumerable, and they were ſo no 
Doubt, becauſe ſo ſenſible a People were 
fully convinced of their ſalutary Effects. 


Nothing braces ſo much, or is more 
conducive to Health, and to the ſuture im- 


portant Concerns. of Life, as continued 


Exerciſe. Two Precautions, however, are 
indiſpenſibly Neceſſary in its Purſuits if 
Violent; the one, a very gradual and 
imperceviibly encreaſed training to the 
firſt Habits of it; and if long omitted, 
the ſame Caution on its Reſamption : 


Without this, Fevers and other Diſorders 


are ofien occaſioned by the ſudden Com- 


buſtion it creates in the Blood. The other 


is, never, after exerciſing to a Degree of 
Laſſitude, to indulge in a full Meal ; for, the 
digeſtive Facalties being proportionally 
exhauſted 
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exhaulied with the reſt of the Body, 


muſt of | Neceſſity be rendered incom- 
petent to the Act of pure Digeſtion ; the 
ill Coplequences are obvious. 


A Thouſand: light antutkiriing | Books, 
will, with a little Contrivance while young, 
bewitch their Fancy into . the Love of 
Reading, alcho the Bible and the Pſalms 
of David, too often prove but unſucceſs- 
* Allurements 1 in their yu _ 


Though in Wii het . des Irv if * 
generally deemed bourgeois to do any 
Thiog with Application or Attention, -1 
would yet cultivate as early as poſſible 


the Habits of- deliberately planning and 


attentively performing to the utmoſt of 
their Ability, even the moſt ordinary 
Actions; for, independent of the Beneſit 

chat their Judgment will inſenſibly receive 
| H from 
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from this Practice, they will involun- 
tarily contract a certain Eaſe and Elegance 
in the moſt Difficult ; T am beſides con- 


vinced that a Mind truly and invariably 
affected with the Harmony of Mechanical 
Order and Propriety, can (by the 'cleare/t 
Parity of Reaſoning) ſcarcely - fail to be 
(purely for its own intrinfic Merits) a 
Votary to Virtue, and that, if habitual 
Feelings of this Kind do. not aQually 
add Strength to the moſt Stoical Princi- 
ples, they will at leaſt facilitate, and even 
give a TinQure of Pleaſure to the Per- 

formance of their moſt rigid Dic- 
tates, 


If a Boy has much Vivacity, and by 
his Application and Attention to Study, 
gives at the ſame Time a flattering Pro- 
miſe of Talents, there can be no Doubt 
(whateyer be his Birth) but that a public 

Education 
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Education is likely ſooneſt to produce 
them to Adyantage, from the illuſtrious 
Connections that it will ſo early enable 
him to form, We ſhould. be however 
firſt well aſſured of our Fact, and reſolve 
before we begin, to purſue our Views 
with the utmoſt Liberality ; but there is 
even here à dangerous Inconvenience ; 
for, though without theſe liberal Supplies, 
he will, if only a Commoner, be totally 
negleted, or reduced to aſſociate with 
Nobility on the wretched Terms of De- 
pendence, or the flill baſer Views of 
Gain: With them, he is ſure of being 
prematurely initiated into many Vices, 
particularly thoſe of gaming and drink- 
ing; addto this, that if a Nobleman, and 
Opulent, he will infallibly aſſociate to 
himſelf an inſeparable Satellite, who, 
though he may poſſibly turn out de- 
n. will certainly be choſen at an 


H 2 Age 
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Age when the one is not competent to 
diſtinguiſh, nor the Turn and Character of 
the other, of Maturity ſufciem to be de- 
termined; yet will s Friend or Fa- 
vourite probably influence _— Cw | 
Afton of lis Life. ' 


Ik a Pareri has Leiſure and Difpo- 
Thigh: and is qualified and equal to the 
Taſk; or if he can afford it, and will make 
Choice of a Preceptor; chat is, and retain 
him for about eight Years; a private 
Education 4 1s in general certainly the moſt 
eligible; though Men are fo unjuſt as 
to — the contrary. from the de- 
cided Majority of thoſe publicly educat- 
ed. who have proved Ornaments to cheir 
3 ountry ; . without reflecting that, the 
odds on their Side, Point of Can- | 
""idates, was at lan in Proportion of 


OE to one. 
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In che Conrſe of a private Education 
no decent Opportunity ſhould be. omitte˙k 
of introducing the Pupil into the moſt 
exemplary Company. previeuſty pointing 
out ta him thoſe wha are moſt worthy 
of Imitation and Notice; and on his 
return Home, enquiring into the Obſer4 
vations he has made, and making ſuck 
Comments on them yourſelf, as are pro- 
portioned to his Age and Degree of 
Information. This Obtruſion of him 
at ſo early à Period, will be oſten over. 
looked, if his Diſpoſition has been prod 
perly conducted; for his good Senſe and 
Modeſty will, in that Cafe; direct him to 
be for ſonic Years an attentive; Obſerved, 
merely arid ſcrupuleufly, unleſs firſt; ad- 
dreſſed, and he will by that Means, not 
only he doubly benefited,' but he will run 
little Riſque of n 4 Charges. This 
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Practice was much in Uſe 1 the 
N Diba. } 3219; 


. to Tveitive,: i we 8000 copy 
bene of the moſt diſtinguiſhed among 
the Antients, and follow the ' manifeſt 
Dictates of Reaſon, it ſhould; I think, 
be:undertaken upon a very liberal Scale; 

and by. no Means till he is ſomewhat 
acquainted with his own Country; and 
of an Age both to Condud himſelf with 
Propriety, and to avail himſelf of the 
Obſervations he will be enabled to make 
in tlie Courſe of four Vears Abſence. 
The firſt, will be compleatly employed in 
barely underfianding the Languages, 
without which, he might to the ſull as 
well have ſtaid at Home; ſor it is ob- 
viouſly, the only Means of being in any 
Sort acquainted with the People; he muſt 
learn them by Pauly living with Fo- 


reigners, 
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reigners, and not as we too often do, aſſo- 
ciating only with his Countrymen. It 
is nevertheleſs here that he ſhould make 
Choice of his future Connections in Life, 
from among the Numbers of Engliſh 
of every Rank that he will neceſſarily 
meet in the Courſe of his continuation 
on the Continent, and which on his re- 
turn to England, he may prudently 
cement ; for at the Age of four or five 
and twenty, I ſhould ſuppoſe his Judge- 
ment nearly as ſound as it ever will be; 
although his Mind, better furniſhed at a 
more advanced Period, with Objects of 
Compariſon, by the endleſs Acceſſion 
of Experience, may perhaps from Analogy, 
ſometimes be enabled to draw more 
plauſible Concluſions ; or, as in Effect, 
ſew poſſible Caſes will be then new to 
him, and he may profit eyen by the Error 
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of former Opinions. Such only 7s the 
Benefit of Age. 


Much of his Leiſure has (L take for 
granted) before he quitted England, been 
employed in reading at leaſt good Tranſla- 
tions of Herodotus Thucidides, Zeno- 
phon, Plutarch, and the Roman Hiſtory : 
for mere Matter of Fact, it is not poſitive- 
ly neceſſary that he fhonld read the Origi- 
nals through, tho' he will be often well paid 
in couſulting them for particular Paſſages : 
and before his Return, he will probebly 
have gone through Guiciardin, Machia- 
vel, and Davila : The French and Eng- 
liſh Hiſtories will now be far more in- 
terefting to him; and the laſt four Years, 
will, upon the whole have given him that 
relative Knowledge of himſelf, that will fully 

entitle Him to engage in whatever he may 
judge proper to undertake : As he will by 
this 
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this Time probably have diſcovered, tliat 
he is neither qualified from his Talents, 
nor adapted by his Difpofition, to fucceed 
in every Line of Life, tho' perhaps cal- 
culated to fhine in many, if Ong 
choſen. 


I rather wiſh him to be an Admirer of 
the Charms of Muſic in others, than that 
he ſhould poſſeſs any Excellence as a 
Performer himſelf; the Time conſumed 
in its attainment, would ſuffice to the 
Cultivation of almoft any two ufeful - 
Sciences, not to mention many other In- 
conveniencies neceſſarily attendant on its 
Purſuit. 


Bodily Proweſs and Addrefs in the 
different athletic Sciences, have ſuffered 
much in their eſtimation fince the Into- 
duction of Fire-arms, I would yet wifh 
N Our 
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dur young Pupil to adopt their Practice 
(without partiality in the Uſe of his Hands) 
as Part of his daily Exerciſe; for beſides 
the manly Form, and elegant Carriage that 
his Body will involuntarily contract by it, 
I am perſuaded that their Knowledge, in 
every Branch, cannot but add a Conki- 
dence to natural Courage; and may poſſi- 
bly. be ſome time of Service, in repelling 
the Attacks of Ruſhans. Horſemanſhip 
is likewiſe a gentlemanly and uſeful Qua- 
lification, and, though I would not with 
him to paſs his Life altogetker in the 
Fields, yet he would I think do well to 
ſpend many Hours (with his Gun, if per- 
milied) in thoſe of the Countries he viſits : 
That he may not only judge of their Face 
in particular, but, that he may habituate 
his Sight to the quick Deciſion of advan- 
tageous Poſts, and other Localities, that 
wich Relation to | Defiles, Mountains, Val- 
lies, 
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lies; and Rivers, oſten bear ſome Ana. 
logy, though in different Countries, and 
may well be of Service to him, in future; 
ſhould he be ever inclined” or obliged to 
take the Field. An intimate Knowledge 
of Natural Hiſtory and of Mechanics, was 
oſten of the moſt eſſential Service to the 
Immortal Julius Cæſar, the greateſt Leader, 
and moſt accompliſned Gentleman among 
the Antients: And to early Purſuits of this 
kind, a modern Hero has lately been 
much indebted, as they have enabled him 
to reflect the trueſt Glory upon his 
Country, by the four Years ſucceſsful De- 


fence of a barren Rock, in a ſultry Oli- 


mate, againſt the united and unremitting 


Efforts of the Houſe of Bourbon; more 


if poſſible, than even his conſummate 
Merit and Experience as a General, or 
his wiſe and exemplary Regularity, Diſci- 
pline, and Abſtinence as a Philoſopher. | 
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Let me conclude this Sketch with ſay- 
ing, that unlefs you build the Hope of his 
future Fortune on the indiſcriminale Defence 
of Right aud Wrong, you ſhould above 
all Things inculcate even from his In- 
fancy, the moſt incorruptible Attachment 
to Hazrrs os Incexvousntss ; you will 
be then infallably ſure of Succeſs in every 
Endeavour, not with Rouſſeau, cunningly 
to trick your Pupil, but by convictive 
Argument to perfuade him, fairly and 
openly like Socrates, mts the moſt ardent 
purſuit of Rectitude, and the OP Practice 
of Vieue, : 


CONSIDERATIONS 
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ConstmzraziONs ON THE ' DESTRUCTIVE 
x APPLICATION or Gord. 


By what we can collect from the 
Teſtimony of antient Authors, there is 
the ſtrongeſt Reaſon to believe that Gold 
was at leaſt as plenty in thoſe early 
Times, as it appears to be in our own 
Days; were the ſame aſſerted of Lead, 
Copper, Iron, or anv other Metals, fo 
many Ways liable to waſte, it would 
be leſs ſurprizing ; but that one, neither 
ſubject to the deſtrugive effects of Ruſt, 
nor diminiſhable by even repeated Fu- 
ſion, and whoſe uviverſally acknow- 
ledged Value, might be alone ſuppoſed 
to preſerve it, ſhould not in ſo many 
Centuries bave accumulated in Propor- 
2 tion 


e 


tion to the Quantity annually ſound 
in different Parts of the World, 18, I 
think, a Matter well worth inquiring 
into. 


\ 
The, antient Pradice {hough it at 
firſt Sight ſeems to announce Extrava- 
gance) of plating, and even forming, 
entirely of . Gold, whatever they in- 
tended ſhould appear ſuch, proves on 
a nearer. View, as much their Wiſdom» 
and CEconomy, as it ſhews real Gran- 
deur, ſuch as cannot be commodiouſly 
aped by every Pretender to it; and 1 
am perſuaded that it is ſolely to the mo- 
dern Cuſtom of beating it to its utmoſt 
Degree, of Dilatation, in order to the 
gilding Wood, Paper, Stucco, and other 
Periſhable Materials (from which ſcarce- 
ly any one, I believe, when worn out, 
ever thought of extracting it) that we 
muſt 


(an) 
muſt attribute its preſent relative Scar- 
city. tis, SOLTIS 


It would be a curious ii how 
much of this precious Metal is (in Eng. 
land, France, Ttaly, and other Coun- 
tries equally fond of 'outward Show, 
annually thus hammered to its Deſtruc- 
tion. I ſuſpect that it would even in 
this Kingdom amount to a Quantity. 
worthy the Interpoſition ' of the Le- 
giflature, and the more ſo, as it muſt, 
neceſſarily (as the Exiſtence of Luxury) 
renew the antient ſubſtantial Method of 
applying it, which would be no other 
than laying up Treaſures, that © miglit 
in Times of real Need, be reckoned on 
as Bullion; its DuRility alſo is ſuch, 
as ſeems to beſpeak the uſing of it in 
Plates, ſince it is the only valuable 
Metal, capable of receiving, even when 
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af 2 corifiderable Thickneſs, the mon 
elegant, and finiſhed Moulding. 


This naturally calls up, (though I 
believe it has already been judiciouſly 
cenſured by a moſt eminent Philoſopher 
and Hiſtorian) that very impolitic Tax 
upon Plate: How much more beneficial 
had it been, if inſtead of annexing a 
Penalty to the Uſe of it in groſs, we 
.could - (like our Neighbours of France, 
and Italy, whoſe Populace are in other 
Reſpects incomparably poorer) encou- 


rage our Peaſants to the procuring each 


at leaſt, a few Forks and Spoons; as 
ſuch a Proviſion would be in Times of 
-private Want, a ſure Reſource; fo in 
thoſe of public Calamity, what a Fund 
might not be ſuddenly raiſed. from it, 
with ſuch Security of advantageous Re- 
ſtitution, as would make it to be given up, 


even 
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even wick Pleaſure, The Time may 
come, when it would be a Happineſs 
for this Nation, if the Scores of Millions 
that a little Paper is now anſwerable for, + 
could be: one an Part ſo much 
depended on On. 


Silver is ſo plenty at Paris, that I can 
: affirm the never having dealt at an Eat- 
ing-houſe, though in different Quarters 
of the City, who could not, if required, 
ſerve me in Plate; the ſame may with 
Truth be ſaid of the Coffee-houſes, 
even in the Provinces, In Italy, the 
better Sort of Peaſants, (behdes Forks 
and Spoons, which are common to all} 
have large Bodkins, of an Ounce or two 
Weight, on which the Women's braided 
Hair is rolled, as in the antient Buſts. 
and often large Gold Chains, of two Yards 
long, going round the Neck and Waiſt. 


1 In 


1 
In this Country, I fear the Wedding 
Ring (which I am told is often. applied 
to by the Poor, and redeemed on the 
Saturday) is the only Dependence in caſe 
of Sickneſs, continued Froſts, and other 
occaſional Cauſes of Diſtreſs; and yet 
how much more caſy would it be to the 
Peaſants of England, had but Cuſtom 
given a Sanction to the Practice, for 
every Couple to purchaſe on their Mar- 
riage, a few plain, maſſive, uſeful Con- 
vertibles, which Habit would ſoon ren- 
der equally ſacred with the Ring, aud a 
Depoſit, never to be applied to, but in 
Times of real Neceſſity, and with a 
Ready View to the replacing it. Uſe 
would ſoon annex ſuch a Degree of 
Shame, to a wanton Diſpoſal of this 
little Treaſure, that the Week's Earn- 
' ings, which are now too often ſpent in 
e e Drunk- 
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Drunkenneſs and Riot, would (as at 
firſt for its Purchaſe) be then laid up 
to redeem it, when a prudent Pledge 
of it, might poſſibly have ſaved an in- 
duſtrious poor Family from e ind 
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Arb, the following Tract has 
been too many Years publiſhed, to 
ſtand in Need of any Introduction; it 
| may be yet, not quite from the Purpoſe, 
to point out that ſpecific Diſtinction, by 
which the religious Syſtem it is intended 


to inculcate, is peculiarly marked. 


The moral Doctrines of many eſſa- 
bliſhed Religions, are undoubtedly, in 
themſelves, excellent: and thoſe of the vc- 
nowned Confucius, pre- eminently ſo. But, 
while the aggregate Authenticity of the 
firſt (in their ſeveral Reſpects) is ſupport- 
ed ſolely by Arguments drawn from tra- 
ditional Facts, which (independent of their 
infinite Variety and diſſonance) are nei- 
ther reconcilable to Reaſon, nor to the 
Wenn Courſe and immutable Laws of » 
A 2 | Nature : 


— 
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14 
Nature: the InjunQtion of implicit Belief 
in them, cannot but ſeriouſly ſhock the 
diſcerning and unpreudiced. And for 
the Confucian Code, as it conſiſts of 
mere Precepts, unſupported by auy Au- 
thority, except the incomparable Senſa- 
tions of its Author; tho' they are thoſe 
of an indiſputably wiſe and virtuous Man, 
they are but too open to the intereſted 
Attacks of any equally eloquent and art- 
ful Aſſailant, aided by the powerful Al- 
ſiſtance of thoſe Paſſions which Confu- 
eius would ſuppreſs, and which his op- 
| ponents might at leaſt as plauſibly main- 
tain to have been imparted to us, rather 
as an actual Bleſſing, than as an eventual 
zud almoſt perpetual Source of Morti- 


| ſication. 


The chief Aim then, of this artlefs 
Tra& and its Appendix, is, effectually to 


obviate 


1 


obviate theſe Objections. And, inſtead 
of impeding the Obſervance of the very 
beſt moral Doctrines, by either connecting 
them with abſurd and diſcordant Myſ- 
terles, or ſubjecting them to be rejected, 
as the mere unauthorized Precepts of an 
Individual ; permanently to demonſtrate 
the Expediency of Viitue, not barely on 
principles of preſent Intereſt, or internal 
Satisfaction. But, by the cleareſt Inſe- 
rences, fairly reſulting: from Contempla- 
tions on the really viſible Wonders of 
God's Creation (which are at all Times, 
and every where, equally manifeſt) uni- 
verſally to eſtabliſh the eternal Exiſtence 
of an OwnieotexT BEING, the inevitable 
neceſſiiy of his Equity, and with it, the 
pleaſing Proſpect of a Future State, as 
the due and infallible Reward of Virtu- 

ous Actions: for tho" the natural Incli- 
nations of ſome extraordinary Men, may 
alone happily Suffice to promote their 


3 Practice. 
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Practice. Yet, will the well-grounded , 
Hope of future Benefits, be an Induce- 
ment for the generality of the human 
Species but too neceſſary, to conciliate, 
with any Succeſs, their renunciation of 
ſuch preſent immoral or illicit Gratifica- 
tions, as are often in their Power, even 
to the Ruin of their fellow Creatures; ; 
and, yet, either from their own Nature; 
or through Concealment, are beyond the 
poſſible Control or Reach of human 
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An EN DEAVvOUR to prove that REASON ts 
alone ſufficient ' to the firm EsrATIIE- 
MENT of REL1610N, &c. 


PON an impartial Inquiry into the 
1 Cauſes of the ſhort Duration of al- 
moſt every Mode of Worſhip hitherto eſta- 
bliſhed, and of the continual Variations 
and Diſſentions in ſuch as have ſubſiſted 
for any conſiderable Length of Time, I 

find myſelf reduced to acquieſce in the ge- . 
neral Cry, that the Fault is in the human 
Heart ; not however in that Diviſion of 
Mankind, to which it is ufually aſcribed, 
the Multitude ; they are merely paſſive, or 


at worſt, Tools to the active Part, which 


are of three Kinds; the Firſt, intereſtedly 
diſcerning, and who, though the profeſſed 
Teachers and Protectors of Religion, have 

A 4 = yet, 
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yet, ever kept their own Importance and 
private Emolument ſo conſtantly in view, 
as (under the Seal of Myſlery and Miracle) 
never to let ſlip an Opportunity ſor ſuch 
Interpretation o, Change, as ſhould be 
excluſively productive of Benefit to them- 
ſelves. 

The Second, who are open, honeſt, un- 
prejudiced, and of conſequence (where 
there are grounds for it) ſceptical, mean- 
ing no Ill, inadvertently furniſh Materials 
to a third unquiet Set, who though they 
at firſt aſpire only to teaze, and to triumph, 
grown more knowing in the End, and 
more ambitious by Succeſs, ſeldom fail of 
deſtroying, what they originally intended 
only. to ridicule, 

'The Motives may have been various, 
but ſuch in general have been the De- 
fenders, and ſuch, (with the occaſional Aid 
of Conqueſt, freſh Impoſture and Credu- 
lity, 


j 
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lity) the principal Agents in the Fate of 
moſt Religions as yet adopted. 
If we trace it ſtill higher, we ſhall, I 


fear, on tenting it, find the Heart equally 
corrupt: What! but the Love of Power: 


or Vanity, and Intereſt in; ſome other 
Shape, could induce the firſt Inſtitutors 


of every Religion, to ſupport a Code of 


Morals (neceſſarily well adapted, and good, 
or ſpecious in all) on fo precarious and 
unſound a Baſis. as that of Faith; they 


but too plainly ſaw, That however more 


ſolid any other might have been, Poſterity 
and the Community would alone 1cap the 


Benefit; and that it was ſolely by Miracles, 
the preſent private End, could be ſpeedily, 
excluſively, and effectually ſerved. s 

Even ſo lar let us forgive them. A na- 
tural' Attachment to their own thriving 
Plan, might poſſibly prevent their fore- 
ſeeing that every future Innovator, hd 

| * ſhould 
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ſhould ſet up againſt it, could obvioufly 
be furniſhed with the ſame flight Ma- 
terials. 

But what every reaſoning Man muſt re- 
flect on with Indignation, is their preme- 
ditated and artful Proſtitution of the Deity, 
whoſe Worſhip was to be eſtabliſhed, and 
which muſt of Neceſſity be the Caſe, 
where popular Miracles were to be the 
Baſis, as in all Religions founded on 
Faith ; ſor, if they were not addreſſed ad 
hominem, they loſt their Aim; and if they 
were fo diiected, they muſt be palpably 
(to ſuit their Capacities) ordinary, abſurd, 
and ſuch as they would never have dared 
to practiſe on the Experienced, Wary, and 
Diſintereſted: Can it be imagined? they 
ſhould not have foreſcen, that, after the 
faratic Rage and Fermeutation (cauſed by 
the Abolition of one Sect, and the Eſta- 
bliſhment of another) was ſubſided, the 

very 
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very identical Means that had been made 
uſe of, to enforce Credit with the Weak, 
would be a Block in the Way of the Un- 
prejudiced, never to be got over? for, 
that Faith and Reaſon are in Matters of 
Religion, totally independent, if not in- 
compatible with each other, has been al- 
ready too clearly proved, by toa eminent 
a Writer, to need the leaſt further Illuſ- 
tration; and with thoſe by whom the 
Credentials of a Miſſionary are diſputed, 
it is eaſy to gueſs the Reception and the 
Fate his Doctrine will meet. | 
Are we then? it is urged, to be leſt 
to the ſole Guidance of our Wills, and 
to thoſe compunttious Viſitings of Nature, 
which even Savages may be ſuppoſed oc- 
caſionally to have? 1 anſwer no; for, pro- 
bably, the utmoſt they ever ſuggeſled to 
an uncultivated Mind, was (ſuited, I 
ſhould imagine, to the awful and ſtu. 
pendous Phænomena that gave riſe to 

N dchoſe 
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thoſe Feelings) a bare reverential Idea of 
a ſuperior Being, which fas the Fears of 
the Weak, made them eager to appeaſe 
its dreaded Wrath) the Cunning of the 
more Speculative and Aſpiring eaſily im- 
proved into ſuch Forms as Accident pre- 
| ſented, or Invention dictated as moſt pro- 
per to enthrall the Minds of thoſe they 
mcant to govern. 

To remove every Object of Impoſition 
on the Credulous; 5 to ineet on their own 
| Ground the Candid and Unprejudiced, 
and to leave no Hold for the Intereſted 
to perveit, or for the Miſchievous to diſ- 
credit: in an enlightened Age, when the 
common Accidents of the Heavens ate 
foreſeen, and the Uncommon, found on 
Experience, and upon Record, to be, how- 
ever dreadful, in no fort portentous, it 
 Thouid be laid down as a fundamental 


Axiom, that all ſupernatural Agency, as 
relative 


| ( 123 |) 
relative to the worldly TranſaQions of 
Man, did ceaſe, at the Hour of his Cre- 
ation, and the attributing any ſuch Par- 
tiality to God, cenſured as derogatory and 
impious ; the furtheſt Stretch 'of his In- 
fluence on Earth, conſiſtent with the Re- 
ligion of Reaſon, would be, the flrengthen- 
ing a Mind habitually employed in the 
Purſuit of Virtue ; nor is that Term, cho 
it may have infinitely. various Relations, 
ſo vague as the Lovers of Argument have 
called it; its different Views might be 
each a Theſis for the Lecturers on mo- 
ral Religion, as firſt, a ſtrict Obſervance 
of the Laws of Nature, as diQated by 
mere Intuition and Conſcience; and where 
that (though it generally ſpeaks clear and 
loud enough) is filenced by the Paſſions, 
reſer them to thoſe of Society. and Cuſ- 
tom, if their Object be the Good of the 
Community; and laſtly awe them with 
| the 
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the Reproach and Penalty of a Breach 
of thoſe of the Land: Can the moſt de- 
termined Cavillers deny, that an Obedi- 
ence to theſe, is Virtue, though they may 
differ in different Nations. It is alone 
capable of endleſs Subdiviſions, and might 
occnpy the Teachers of it as much, and 
ſurely to more Advantage, than their eter- 
nal Comments on ſcriptural Texts. 
Nothing, they ſay, but a Dread of the 
Horns of the Devil, is ſufficient to curb 
the Paſſions of the Ignorant; I anſwer, no 
other Plan has been tried, and that, be- 
cauſe the Generality of Mankind being 
weak and ſuperſtitious, the Few, deſirous | 
of leading them, knew too well their In- 
- tereſt, ever to mils availing themſelves of 
an Aptitude fo much to their Advantage ; 
and fill the rather, as a Generation or two 
might be ſpent in eradicating Prejudices fo 
deeply 10oted, by mere Dint of Argument, 
| which 


9 
which when effected, and the Multitude 
compleatly undeceived, another Age might 
paſs away in eſtabliſhing the Habits of a 
moral Religion; yet I firmly believe, 
fhould an Event ſo utterly improbable (in 
the preſent State of the World) ever take 
place, nothing but an univerſal Return of 
Ignorance, could occaſion even an Attack 
upon ſo well grounded and unexception- 
able a Doctrine. | 
Beſides, we have daily Proofs, that the 
Incitement to preſent Gratification, is 
greatly prevalent to the Apprehenſion of 
future uncertain Punifhment; and as to 
the Fool's having ſaid, * There is no 
God,” I fancy 'tis a Miſtake, for the Fool 
ſcarcely ever thought about the Matter ; 
or if he did, his Weakneſs would rather 
have engendered Superſtition than other; 
the only Pretenders to Atheiſm, are the | 
vain Lovers of Puzzle and Paradox, tena- 
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cious of Maxims originally contraded 
(through Inattention and Vivacity) in the 
Society of Deiſts, whoſe Arguments they 
had caught up indiftinRly, and by Halves ; 
or miſtaken Philoſophers, who, inſtead of 
giving abſolute Credit to that only which 
| they can demonſtrate, moſt arrogantly and 
abſurdly devy, whatſoever they, are unable | 


to comprehend. _ 
The truly wiſe Man is cautious, and 


in Matters where his Senſes (through the 
Inadequacy of his reaſoning Faculty) ſcem 
at Variance with his Principles, confident 
in the hourly Elucidatiou of Experience, 
exclaims with the Poet, There are more 
| Wonders in Heaven and Ea rth—than we 
ö 8 dream f in our Philoſophy, or to the anxi- 
ous Multitude, requiring Miracles in che 
Deſart, 7upiter  e/t quodcunque vides : Can 
there? he continues, be a more ſlupendous 
one, than te Sun, Moon, and Stars, in 


| their conſtant and invariable Progreſs 
| Ee though 


e I 
* through FIG azure Concave that ſurrotngh 
us, brilliant and pleaſing, as it is aw ul! 
Should Reaſon aſk a clearer Evidence than 
is given by the Work itſelf, not barely gf 


the Exiſtence, hut of the conſummate Ex- 


75 cellence of the Artiſt; are we not rather 


(eben we would penetrate-and defing the 


5 myſterious Exiſtences of Light, Heat. At- 
traction, Gravitation, Life, or the Wonders 5 


of che even viſible Part of bis Creation) 
ever bumiliatingly compelled to: own, that 

here their Subtilty, there, their, Immenſity, 
ſcems to mock the fruitleſs and ſoeble E 


forts of our Fancy, and reduce us to the - _ 


State of Madmen and of Dreamers, whaſe 

Clue of Ideas fails them, as Story ſays Ex- 
preſſion did formerly, the Labourers 1 1 

. 5 4 

Can any Man, wich the leaſt Tinfure 

of Ingenuouſneſs, who reſlects on the im- 

paſſable Limits preſcribed to each Species 
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of Animal and of Vegetable, and on their 
infinite Variety, deny that it is as preciſe 
and regular, as it is an amazing Compoſi- 
tion! and does he not bluſh for and pity 
the pertinacious Ravings of thoſe, who in 
deſpite of Common Senſe, could attribute 
uch invariable Effects, to a e and 
blind Jumble of Atoms. 
Let the Unreaſoning perſiſt in ſeeking 
for, tilt they by Confequence deny, a 
primary Cauſe, I am well fatisfied that 
what I fee, is too premanently regular to 
be the Work of Chance, and too vaſt for 
the Hand of any Thing leſs than Omni- 
potence. Amply content with this, I aſk. 
no further Proof of God's Exiſtence ; and 
fince I know he is, I ſhall never be per- 
verſe enough to admit a Doubt of fo 
pleaſing a Truth, becauſe I cannot pene- 
trate the wonderful Myſtery of how he 
came to be, but readily conclude him 


3 ETERNAL, 
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Having now A chat bk Por- 


tion of Reaſon he has alloted me, is, if 7 
cultivated yith Integrity, ſufficient to the 


detecting and deſtroying the Errors of 


Prejudice, I cannot be withheld. from fo 
grateful and important an Iritereſt, as an 


5 Inquiry i into ſuch of the moral Attributes 


of this unknown, and wonderous God, 
as may lead to the eſtabliſhing on the firm 
Baſis of Argument, a ſteady Dependence | 
upon his Equity and Goodnels, though | 
with reverential Diffidence, and no further 
than I feel it, an indiſpenũble Duty owing 
to the Quiet of Mind, when it ſhall be 
perhaps leſs capable of diſtinguiſhing, and 
may wiſh to recur to the Deciſion of its 
| moſt diſpaſſionate and vigorous Period. 
The neceſſary Reſult then, of candid, 
but uncontrouled Reſlection, on this all- 
powerful Being is, to conclude him juſt ; 
for, to what Purpoſe or End, ſhould he 
| (whoſe Attainment of all Things is bound- Y 
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& only by his Will, and whoſe Dominion | 
could by Partiality or Derangement, ac- 
quire no Acceſſion) be otherwiſe ; beſides, 
the unerring Punctuality of his Works 
ſufficiently implies a Love of ReQitude ; 
and does human Reaſon arrogate too 
much, in thinking it incompatible with 
that Juſtice, to commit a virtuous Man to 
Annihilation, after having paſſed in active 
Benevolence and patient Reſignation, a 
toilſome and painful Life, as little of his 


own ſeeking, as were the Miſeries he ſuf- 
fered of his acquiring? It cannot but be 


anſwered, no; and the Alternative plainly 


announces 2 BE? State, without the Ne- 
ceſſity of Revelation. 


But, whether the Perpetuation of our 


animal Exiſtence will be indiſcriminately 


extended to all, is Queſtion upon which 


Volumes might be ſpeciouſly written ; 
guided however, by the preceding Conclu- 
fon, I incline to the Negative, fince a Fu- 


turity, 
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turity, to ſuch as were entitled only to the 
condign Penalty of their Offences, would 
imply rather Cruelty and Vengeance than 
Juſtice, for, the Puniſhment of Crimes, 
when inflicted by a totally independent 


Being, if it be not in terrorem) is no 


other ; and it could never with Propriety 
be called Exemplary, unleſs the Living 
were adlual Witnelſes of the Delinquents 
Sufferings. 

The next Article to be iel is, in 
what Relation we ſtand to the unalterable 
Laws of this great Diſpoſer of all Things, 
and they to us; and if human Reaſon 
alone ſuffices to the conceiving ſuch a State 
of them, as, when ſubmitted to impartial 
Judgment, ſhall enforce a ready Aſſent to 
their Equity, FT 
In order to this, let it be firſt _— 
that we were ſtationed here, with all thoſe 


Faculties, _ and Paſſions, that we 
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are ſo inceſſantly the Dupes of, and which, 
were they in general weaker than Reaſon, 
had been inſufficient to the Purpoſes for 
which they were probably intended. 
Secondly. Let us ſuppoſe the full and 
uninterrupted Exiſtence of Free-will, that 
is, its Power of determining, from the Im- 
preſſion of external Objects on our Senſes ; 
nor can I think the Deity in the leaſt liable 
to Complaint, in that he may foreſee theſe 
accidental Cauſes and Effects, for it muſt 
of force be allowed, that if he can all 
Things, he ſurely may have endowed this 
whole terreſtrial Syſtem, with Properties 
and Powers, adequate to the End they 
were. ordained for, and the great Work 
compleated, may ſtand aloof, and even 
have impoſed on himſelf, an abſolute and 
impenetrable Ignorance of the Detail of 
worldly Tranſactions; it is, ſtrictly rea- 
ſoning, inconſiſtent with that Equity we 
attribute to him, to believe otherwiſe, 
- Thirdly 
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Thirdly and laſtly, Let us conclude the 
human Race, ſubjected, while on Earth, 
to the hazardous State of a juſt and fair 
Probation, which could never truly be the 
Caſe, unleſs Paſſion and Accident, with 
the endleſs Viciſſiiude of Pain and Plea- 
' ſure, Good and Ill, Virtue or Vice, they 
may occaſion, were looſed upon us, with 
unlimited Sway; and hence only the 
Source of Merit, and hence the real Origin 
of Evil ; the flowery Paths of the Firſt, 
are even at their Entrance peaceful and 
pleaſant; but when advanced, and habi- 
tuated in them, the very Purſuit may with 
Propriety be ſtiled its own Reward, were 
there no greater in View ; BENEVOLENCE 7 
only and ForTITUDE, are the Guides of 
that luxurious Enthuſiaſm they lead to. 

Were the Almighty to indulge our pre- 
poſterous Notions, and to appoint a gene= 
ral and landing Miracle, ſuch as ſhould 


at once culighten us, and aiteſt its divine 
| B 4 f Guidance, 
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Guidance, {for the Inefficacy of local and 
traditional ones, is but too evident „ 
were this Part of the Creation regulated 
on any other conceivable Plan, a human 
Creature would be then, nearly analogous 
| to a Clock; or any other Piece of ingeni- 
| ous Machinery; and would infallibly per- 
| form in juſt Proportion to the Accuracy 
| it was made with and attended to: On 
| the contrary, how elevated is the great 
{ _ Cato's Sentiment, and the obvious Prin- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ciples it is pregnant with, Dixit ſemel naſ- 
centibus Auftor--quicquid ſcire licet. 
Nor will manly Candour, ever doubt 
that Reaſon alone ſufficiently atteſts itſelf 
to be our only Guide; for without per- 
fedlly Free- Will, totally independent of the 
Diredlion, Influence, or even Foreknow- 
ledge of his Maker, the Man would, (like 
the Automaton.) deſerve neither Praiſe nor 
Blame, Reward nor Puniſhment ; nor 


could be * ſaid to have the leaſt 
Merit 
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Merit of his own, which can be ſolely 
conſtituted by his own aFual good or i 
Direction of his willing Faculty, though 
he might well reflect much upon his 


Author. 
Thus it is 6 think) clearly — that | 


of whatſoever Advantages the moſt ex- 
plicit and authentic Revelation of the Di- 
vine Will, might (in a political View) be 
productive, though by the Light of ſuch 
Inſtructions every Step we made in this 
Life tended to Pefection and to Happineſs; 
yet it muſt, if admitted in even the minu- 
teſt Inſtance of Inſtrufton or Document from 


above, totally diſappoint the purpoſe of 


Probation ; it is alſo equally evident, that 
in a probatory State, Evil was mdiſpenſibly. 
neceſſary; for, without its Exiſtence, there 
could poſſibly be neither Error nor 
Temptation to it ; and conſequently, no 
Means (by the ayoiding it) of acquiring | 
Merit, in op Eflimation of our God. 
| whoſe 
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| whoſe Power of creating originally perfect 

Beings, or of revealing, and effectually 

eſtabliſhing Rules for Infallibility of Con- 
duct, no Man in his Senſes will ever 
think of diſputing. 

In this ſhort and ſummary Review of 
| ſo important a Subject, I have endeavour. 
1 ed to reduce ſuch Thoughts as have at 
1 different- Periods of my Life occured to 

me upon it, to ſimple and diſtin Maxims 
and Principles; which were collectively, 
too much clogged and biaſſed by Paſſion 
and Prejudice, to admit of their being 
fairly examined. Ranged, or rather clear- 
ed as they now ſtand, each may ſeparately 
be the Theſis of elaborate Diſcuſſion, as 
the whole, though the Work of two Win- 
ter's Evenings, is the Reſult of many Years 
attentive Conſideration on its Parts. 

The Doctrine of free uninfluenced Will, 
as ſtated above, ſeems, on its firſt Face, 
to reject the Uſe of FP; - to what End 
EE ſhould 
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ſhould we call upon the Deity, or for | 
what ſhould we aſk, if we believe he has 
impoſed on himſelf ſuch a total Uncon- 
cern about human Events ? It ſhould be | 
therefore, well diſlinguiſhed, that it is © _ | 
the adlual Detail only, he is ſaid to be in- 1 
ſenſible, by no Means, to the good or evil 
| Inclinations produced by them on the 
Mind; and it muſt neceſſarily follow, that 
as theſe Effects are now the ſole Objects 
of his Contemplations reſpecting the In- 
habitants of the Earth; if, upon a retro- 
ſhect View, (which may very conſiſtently 
be allowed,) he perceives the ſteady Pur- 
ſuit of Virtue, and the ardent Requeſt of 
Abilities to accompliſh whatever is gene- 
rous and laudable, to have uniformly in 


fluenced the Prayers and Actions of any 
Man; ſuch Prayer, and ſuck only, far. 


| | ſrom being indifferent, may in the End. 
induce his God, even to accept him as 
N he 1 is, and ſatisfied with the Trial he has 


already i 


1 | - 
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already ſtood, () confirm bim. with his 
future 


{*) Leaſt they, whoſe Intereſt it might be, to 
pervert and puzzle the plain Doctrines of Reaſon, 
ſhould, hereafter, wreſt this Paſſage into the 
viſionary Idea of Methodiftical Grace: It may be 
Tight to obſerve that, the Confirmation here alluded 

| to, is but, what every Man of incorruptible In- 
[| tegrity muſt be ſenſible of, wwhen, by a perſever- 
f ing Cultivation of the Habits of Rectitude and 
Propriety, he has at length contracted, both a fa- 
cility in diſtinguiſhing, and a Zealous attachment 
to the Obſervance of their Dictates. He may be 
then ſaid, compleatly to poſſeſs the mens fibi conſcia 
rei. As Virgil comprehenſively terms that luxuri- 
ous ſenſation. Nothing is more difficult than to be, 
Either daring, generous, frugal, abſtemious, or even 
devout, with propriety.— 
. Eſt modus in rebus ſunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra, citraque, nequit conſiſtere rectum. 
Uſeleſs Auſterities, are as unreaſonable as they are 
unnatural, and in lieu of conciliating the Approba- 
tion of the Deity, are but a miſtaken rejection of his 
Bounties.— The moſt exalted Virtue is perfectly 
conſiſtent with the liberal Indulgence of every 
pleaſing Senſe, provided it be grateful and rational, 
and that, ig its proceſs or procurement, we tranſgreſs 
| | not 


. 
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fature Aſſiſtance, in that Pitch of Virtue, 
to 


not the awful Laws of Nature, that we offend not 
againſt thoſe of our Country, that we ſhock not the 
approved Maxims of Society, nor, by the prodigal 
abuſe of ſenſual Pleaſures, ultimately enervate either 
Body or Mind. He who acts in ſuch ſtriẽt Confor- 
mity to theſe Rules, as to refiſt every Temptation 
(however alluring) that might tend to infringe 
them, and who, with the Good of Mankind ever fore- 
moſt in bis View, is at all times ready, (whatever 
Riſque, Privation, or Self-Denial it might involve) 
to impart to his Fellow - Creatures, ſuch ſervices as, 
in ſimilar Circumſtances, he would, himſelf wiſh 
for, or would applaud in any other Individual- 
that Man, I deem, unequivocally accepted: for he is 
effectually confirmed in the acknowleaged Requi- 
fites,-BEexEvOLENCE AD Fox TiITUDE.—As the 
pleaſing Proſpect of a Futurity, cannot fail of ex- 
citing theſe Feelings, a thorough conviction 
and Reliance upon the Equity of God, can- 
not be too Zealouſly inculcated. But. —if it could 
poſſibly conſiſt with the frailty of our Nature, for 
any Man {without ſuch Proſpect or reliance) to 
act, invariably, up to the above Rules; I will not 
heſitate to ſay, that, far from extenuating, it would 
even enhance the Merit of ſuch n Phoenix !—The 
| Exiſtence | 


„„ 

to which, by his ſormer meritorious. Per- 
ſeverance he had nobly wrought himlelf; 
nor can ſuch Protection to be in any 
Sort deemed incorapatible with the moſt 
rigid Tenets of Free-Will and fair Pro- 
bation, ſince it relates only to the Morals 
of one already approved, and whole Re- 
moval would indeed (if not the mere 
Effet of Time and common Accident), 
be an Infringement of the Doctrine; 
Prayer confirms and ſtrengthens the Love 
of Rectitude, as it zmplies a Witneſs, 
and a Judge of the Action, whoſe Ac- 
compliſhment is required; ſor although 
it be unnoticed in preſent, it is ſurely” 

| 3 reſerved 


Exiſtence of ſo very extraordinary a Character, is 
but too unlikely, for it ever to injure the Cauſe of 
true Religion, although this ſtatement of the Caſe, 
ſufficiently illuſtrates the groſs Abſurdity, of an- 


nexing exclufive Merit, to the iovoluntary Act of 
mere Belief, 


6 . 
reſerved with all its Motives, to infalli- 


ble Scrutiny in future. 
Thankſgiving is alſo acceptable, as it 


implies Content, and Gratitude to the 


Beſtower of all Things; for, as was ob- 
ſerved before (:hough tis a Truth, often 

impenetrable to our Philoſophy) it is 
probable that nothing was made in vain 
and in fact there are few Objects or 
Occurrences, from which uſeful Expe- 
rience and Benefit may not be collected; 
as, the moſt efficacious Medicines from 
' Poiſons, Prudence from Caſualties, and 
from every Evil Patience. 
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A P P E N 
to THE 


TENTH TRACT. 


HE ENDEAVOUR To PROVE! 


THAT REASON IS ALONE; | 
SUFFICIENT, TO THE FIRM ESTA=! 
BLISHMENT OF RELIGION, was 

+ written 


(a ) 


written fourteen Years: ago. And 
tho' there is nothing in that Tract 
that the Author wiſhes to alter, 
yet, to tlioſe who have not fo 
much reflected on this important 
Subject, as he has done, the fol- 
lowing Appendix will more fully 
explain many Parts of it. 2 


Hie ever deemed it unworthy ro 

Trifle or to Speak equivocally, in | 
Matters ſo truly Serious. And, as 
little can be here wreſted by Miſin- 
terpretation, the Reader will have, 
likewife, few eſſential Omiſſions to 
regret.— 


t-#49 
regret.-Should it convince but one 
Score in the preſent Generation; 
its Succeſs may perchance be largs 
ly multiplied in the next. For, 
it is calculated, at leaſt, to main- 
tain its Ground. Since no Man 
whoſe Mind is once well impreſſed 
with Truth, can poſſibly be Wild 
enough to re- attach himſelf to 
Myſtery. And, ſhould it ever in 
future, be happily adopted by 
Higher Powers ; as, the Defence 
of Truth, will alter little in 
our Style, fo I "Truſt, that to a 
Briton, it will ever appear as ho- 

1 nourable, 


* 


1 


i nourable, and ſurely, as conſiſtent 
| with Candor, as, the Defence of 


1 
1 — 
1 


* Chelmsford, 
Seht. 1, 1783. 
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APP E N D IX 


/ 


TO THE 


* 
- 


TENTH TRACT. 


T was the Obſervation of a liberal 
Reaſoner, on his Peruſal of the above 
Tract, tho' not apparently in Objection 
to it; that a general Conformity to ſome 
eſtabliſhed Mode of Worſhip, was, at 
leaſt politically neceſſary, —I readily de- 

clare my ſincere Concurrence in that 
A3 Opinion: 


1 — 
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Opinion: nothing indeed, that J have 
ever wiitten on this intereſting Subject, can 
be any how wreſted to militate againſt it. 


But, does it therefore follow, that we 
ſhould wretchedly ſubmit to the very 
worſt of Tyravny ; and that the human 
Mind ſhould be untverſally ſettered and 
dehaſed by an humiliating. and forced 
acquiefcence with Tenets, even glaringly 
abſurd; Tenets which, if its Specula- 
tions have been liberal, and its natural 

Powers in any degree exerted, it can- 

not but be ſeriouſly ſhocked with. I 
ſay univerſally, for theſe Reflections are 
generally addreſſed, and apply equally to 
every Country. Can any Man? for 

Inſtance, when he perceives, that althy' 

religious Creeds are almoſl as infinitely 

diverſified, and even oppoſite, as the very 

Elimates in which they are adopted; 

they 


—_— | * 1 


LETS 

they ate yet! alike abſurdly enjoined, 
both as authentickly conveying the reve» 
rend Precepts of Infallibility, and as the 
myſterious Objects of implicit Faith. 
Can any Man, I ſay, reaſonably im- 
preſſed with the eternal Confiſtency of a 
juſt Deity, reflect on this, and not com- 
miſerate the depraved Condition of Hu- 
manity? | 


Eſtabliſh your Religion, nothing is, 
cither morally or politically more expe- 
dient: but, Jet it be ſuch, as may be 
both ,preached and received without a 
Bluſh: ſuch, as againſt the moſt diſ- 
cerning Sceptic, may be defended on Prin- | 
ciples of probability and Candor. And, 
tho its practical Duties may ultimately 
require the enforcement of the civil 
Power, in the Promulgation of its Doc- 
trines, avoid every appearance of Coer- | 
/ -_ 
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tion, ſave ſuch as is implied, in the 
faireſt and moſt temperate Argument.— 
Enthrall and welcome the Minds of vour 
People ; to be the Slave of Reaſon is a 
reſpectable ſtate of Vaſlallage : but, in 
the mild Proceſs of that glorious A- 
chievement, let the Agency of Minds 
only be employed ; ingenuous Minds, 
ſcrupulouſly and ſtanchly trained to the 
perſuit of Virtue. Your divine Supre- 
macy will be then, without Reproach, 
ard even Philoſophy ſhall applaud your 
Friamph.—lIntimidate you may, and 
Silence, by other Means, but none elſe 
will convince, and permanently retain your 
intellectual Empire. 


Remember too, that thoſe you would 
convince, are moulded of the ſame Ma- 
terials with yourſelves, that their Paſ- 


ſions and their Intereſts are actuated by 
the 


N Ä 


(-@ 7 
the ſame Impulſe : that if properly and 
gradually habituated, their Intellects are 
alike capable of juſt Impreſſions. And 
tho' their plain unſophiſticated Senſe, in- 
dignantly revolts at your fruitleſs En- 
deavours to impoſe that on them, which 
yourſelves cannot explain, but are wretch- 
edly reduced to declare myſterious, and 
above the reach of Reaſon! yet would 
their honeſt diſcerning Minds, however 
lingringly loath to diſtcuſt that Reaſon, 
which you on other Occaſions, ſo ſu- 
periorly allect, gladly incline their well 
diſpoſed Attention, to the intelligible Sug- 
geſtions of ſimple Argument. 


If then, inflead of ſhocking their Un- 
derſtandings with unmeaning and un- 
availing Miracles, you would direct their 
Minds to the really uſeful Contemplations 


of ſuch, as, tho' in * De- 


gree 
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gree tranſcendent, are yet, actually and 
viſibly exiſting. And, commencing with 
the well connected dependence, and cheer- 
ful Harmony of the srurgmpous Wuolx, 
and with diſcriminating attention point- 
ing out to them, the infinite, yet per- 
manently in variable Detail of God's Cre- 
ation, you would by progreſſive Conſe- 
quence prove to them the indiſputable Ex- 
iſtence, the Omnipotence, the Indepen- 
dence, the infallible Precifion, the fairly 
deducivle Juſtice of the Deity. And by 
regular Concluſion and honeſt Inferance, 

the well-grounded probability of his re- 
warding that Virtue, which he muſt of 
Neceſſity delight in. —If you would fur- 
ther, from their own mutual Commerce 
and relative Dependence on each other, 
prove to them, the material advantages 
of cultivating its general Practice, and the 
inevitable Danger they muſt themſelves 

incur, 


* 

incur, by a ſavage neglect of it in their 
Companions. Can there be a donbt with 
any one, in the leaſt acquainted with 
the human Heart, but that, flattered with 
their own” quick and eaſy Comprehen- 
fon of a religious Syſtem, ſounded on a 
regular Chain of ſuch clear and pleaſing 
Truths, . And plainly diſcovering that 
_ Myſtery and Impoſition were at length 

diſcarded ; the moderate would be ſtruck 
and engaged by its extenſive utility, the 
devout and ſanguine, warmed and in 
love with Virtue. 


Nor need we toil for its genuine Diſ- 
cription, or travel through. Lybia's Sandy 
Delarts to invoke the Oracle, as the far 
more inſpired Cato, with manly flcadi- 
neſs obſerved ; when, nobly turning from 
the Porch of Jove's unexplored Temple, 
he peremptorily rejected, as ſuperfluous, 

| the 


( 


the proffered Precepis of Ammon's 
Prieſteſs.—Both Brutus and himſelf were 
already perfet in Paths of Virtue, for 
they had long, and indeviably trod them: 
exemplary in every Action of a toilſome 
Life, except the Laſt: fo, juſt is Solon's 
memorable Didum ! nor, (had the Idea 
of Probation, once entered their virtuous 
Minds) would they ſo raſhly have af- 
ſerted their own Competency to con- 
clude their worldly Trial finiſhed. Nor, 
by the precipitate diſpoſal! of a Chance, 
ſo dearly purchaſed, would they have 
virtually renounced their well-grounded 
Title to the Immortal Prize. > 


12) 


Far however, very far be it from me, 
to paſs illiberal Cenſures on the re- 
ſpected Memory of ſuch truely exalted 
Characters, Their laſt unhappy Act, 
tho' blindly deſperate, was the approv- 


ed 
„ 


. 

ed Practice of their Country. Yet, 1 
think Czſar, with all the Failings in- 
vidiouſly aſcribed to him, would, in no 
Condition have followed it: his Spirit 
was above Deſpair, the Reſources of his 
Mind inexhauſtible. The unhappy, de- 
voted Brutus knew him well, but he 
was too noble to admit evaſive palliating 
Diſtinctions, to act or to conſent were 
to him equally diſtreſſing, and when he 
aimed his Poniard at the Heart, he both 
admired and loved; it was himſelf, his 
Gratitude, his every Comfort that he re- 
nounced, and ſtoically ſacrifized, to what 

he deemed his Daty. 


But, without being reſtrained by ſo 
excuſable a Partiality, I will continue 
my Digreſſion; it an Inquiry ſo inti- 
mately relating to an important moral 
Duty, can be ſo termed ; and, upon the 

| | Principle 
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Principle abovementioned, I will endea- 
vor. with ſufficient Auflerily, ſummatily, 
to inveſligate the moral Error of an 
Action, but too familiar to my Country- 
men, and which has been yet! ſo ably 
defended by the juſtly celebrated Mun- 
| teſquieu, that his ſeventy-ſixch Perfian 
| letter, on that dangerous Subject, remains 
as is ſuppoſed, to this Day unanſwered, 


He opens this intereſting Defence, with 
ſome. ſevere Cenfures on the Injuſtice 
of Pyſlhumous Pei ſecution. He then pro- 
ceeds io revrobate the Iniquity of a Law, 
which would cruc!ly wreſt from an un- 
happy Mortal, oppreſſed with Diſcaſe 


«Contempt, and | Deſpair 3 the only 1e- 


maining Remedy which his Misfortunes 
had left him, He beuails the Hard- 
ſhip of being reluctantly held to the Ser- 


vice of a Society, that he is anxiouſly 
delirous 


rt 


= . o 


(1) 
= defirous to quit, and to the Obſervance 
a of a Contract that he never originally 
a conſented to. He aſſerts, that, if the 
\ | Laws of Society are founded on the 
Proſpect of mutual Advantage, he is un- 
doubtedly juſtified in renouncing them, 
; when they are become, 10 kim, burthen- 


| fome, That Life, having been beſtowed 
as a Benefit, he is ſurely at liberty to 
lay it down, when it ceaſes to be a Be- 
neſit. That the Deity, can never differ 
fo widely from every other Beneſactor. 
as to enforce the Acceptance and expect 
the retention of ſuch Gifts, as muſt in- 
volve eventual Wretchedneſs.— I am told, 
he ſays, that if I releaſe my ſuffering 
Spirit. from that Body to which God 
has united it, I both refiſt him, and 
diſturb the Order of his Providence, 
yet! that if I level Mountains, ot change 
the Courſe of Rivers, no ſuch Diſtur- 
| | bance 
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dance is implied. How am I to recon- 
cile ſuch abſurd Contradictions? will 
that Part of me which is material, when 
converted into a blade of Graſs, a 
Worm, or any other natural Produc- 
tion, to the Nouriſhment of which it 
may, in its turn, have contributed, be 
an object leſs intereſting or extraordi- 
nary? and, for my Soul, will it not, 
when freed from its terreſtrial Encum- 
brance, inſtantly be purer and more 
Sublime? | 


Nothing. brit bur Pride could have 
ſuggeſted ſuch Inconſiſtencies, we ſo vain- 
ly over-rate 'our own Importance, as to 
infer the poſſibility of a derangement in 
the vaſte Chain of Providence by the 
itregular diſpoſal of ſo important a 
Link!!! nor will that Pride permit us 


to reflect, that, even the great Globe 
which 


| O 
which we inhabit (if brought into Com- 
pariſon with the unnumbered Worlds 
chat float in the infinity of Space) is 
but as a drop in the unfathomable 
Occan,—And, for one of its miſerable 
Inhabitants (amidſt the ceaſeleſs and 
jarring Accidents of , Nature) neither 
could his Diſſolution, nor. its Cauſe be 
perceptible, but ſor the unbounded Com- 


prehenſion of Omnipotence. 


Though it was as unneceſſary as it 
might have proved unſucceſsful, to at- 
tempt the ornamental parts of the noble 
Preſident's Letter, I thought it but juſt. 
to ſet down the eſſential Heads of his 
ingenious Argument, in as ſtrong Lan- 
guage as I was able. And, it will I 
believe, appear, that they are in them- 
ſelves ſuch ſtubborn Truths, as to be 
combated. with advantage, on no fair 
Principle, but of Probation, As the Let- 

B ter 
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ter is written in a borrowed Name, I 
will in that, at leaſt, follow its Author: 
and gladly commit my Arguments, againft 
the raſhneſs of theſe Virtuous Repub- 
licans, to the Conduct of the renowned 
Athenian, upon whoſe moral and com- 
prehenſive FinxM RESPICE, they are in a 
great meaſure grounded. | 


Solon then, I will preſume, might firſt, 
in nearly his own memorable Words, 
have told them, that, independent of its 
being premature, their Raſhneſs had 
clearly rendered their worldly Trial in- 
compleat.—That further, if they were 
ſincerely ſolicitous of keaping the Mea- 
ſure of their Fortitude, their laſt AR, 
was as inconſiſtent as it was raſh, ſince, 
it palpably implied their having declined 
a Conflict, which they ſhould (on that 
n even * courted: but, to 

| which 
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which they ſeemed, alas! very unequal!: 
it was with their own overbearing Pridee 
— That to ſeek in Death, a poor Aſylum 
againſt the Contumely, or even the hus 
miliating Virtues of their reſpective Con- 
querors, was unworthy of that Reputas 
tion which they weakly feared to out- 
live, —That in Circumſtances ſimilar to 
theirs, the truely noble Mind (indefati - 
gable in its Exertions) turns every. Oc- 
currence to its Advantage. And, Op- 
preſſion itſelf might have adminiſtered. 
the Means of ſhewing their unconquer+ 
able Spirit.— That their Predeceſſor Var- 
ro, even after the dreadful: Qyerthrow 
of Cannc, was above deſparring , of | the 
Republic, —That ſelf Deſtruction, was the 
miſerable Reverſe, of genuine Fortitude : - 
which, conſiſting, in ſteady ſelf denial; - 
unregretting Loſs or generous Ahiena+ 
tion, patient Endurence, and active Re: 
bis B 2 ._ - Jonran? 
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ſource; it put a churliſi End to the 
poſſible Exertion of either, as they might 
in future, reſpectively have ſerved their 
- glorious Cauſe, —That they had already, 
indiſputably, great agu ed Merit, but 
that, as, at their Age, it was ſtill ſu- 
ſceptible of large Acceſſion, ſo it was 
likewiſe (from the fallibility of our Na- 
tures) Subject to conſiderable diminution, 
hat Probation therefore, can be con- 
funmate, only, by involuntary Death.—That 
if it ware atherwile, every noviciate En- 
thuſiaſt, weary of the Auſterities he had 
for a Time perſiſted in, would gladly 
preclude the poſſibility of a vicious Lapſe, 
and cunningly precipitate that Period, 
which ſhould reward his mercenary For- 
titude And finatly, that, our Exiſtence 
being probably committed to us, as a 
beneficial Chance in the great Lottery of 
Providenee ; fubzeR to the endleſs Ac- 


cidents 
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cidents ' of Good and | Ill that it is 
chequered with, the Ballance of the 
firſt being largely in our favor, but, de- 
pendent on the free Deciſon and Dif 
poſal of our Reaſon, which, though un- 
equally cultivated | by Individuals, - yet, 
from the aggregate Experience, Obſervation, 
and Contribution of Ages, amply fung 
10 the above Inferenses, and to every moral 
Rule of Conduct: if (t ſuen Means of In- 
formation) weary or diſcontented with an 
Exiſtence, committed to us on this im- 
plied Condition; we viotently part with 
it. We by that raſh AR, obviouſly dif- 
poſe of our Chance, give up the Conteſt, 
and wretchedly relinquiſh every Title to 
that immortal Prize, which was the pro- 
poſed Object of its ſucceſsful Quiicts> 
lion. | 


The Cogency of theſe Arguments, I 
B g readily 
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readily ſubmit to the Determination, of 
the diſprejudiced Reader. But, if he 
admits that they are employed with the. 
leaſt colour of Effect. in the Arraignment 
of; two.” ſuch diſtinguiſhed Characters, 
ſanRified, as they truly were, with, every, 
yirtue that unremitting Perſeverence could 
poſſibly accumulate, during the toil ſome 
Period of their unfiniſhed Lives. I may, 
I. think, without Hazard aſſert theix Pre- 
valence, when pointed, againſt the raſh- 
neſs of ſuch ordinary, unhollowed In- 
dividuals as, on the, firſt ſerious Loſs 
or Diſappointment, unreſtrained by that 
awlul dread of Diſſolution, providentially 
implanted in us by the eternal Lau, and, 
unfurniſhed. with a ſingle Plea of acquir- 
ed Merit, heedleſsly ruſh into the Abyls 
of Futurity, Either, under a fooliſh 
—— in the abuſed Benignity of 
I tegen iti” Ic +2 2:4Þeir 
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their God, or madly * the offend, 
«Juice, of his Tribunal. os ol 


The >;** DM of "they Fe) 2x FY it 
eternally  renounces Hope, involves its, 
own puniſhment, and would at any rate 
be, relatively venial, for it is themſelves, 
they injure, and often, through involun- 
tary Tgnorance. But, for, the ſelfiſh Au- 
thors of that Ignorance, who, not con- 
tented with the arrogant ſuppreſſion of 
ſuch important Enquiries, have wretch= 

edly invalidated the moral Precepts even 
of their own Doctrines, by connecting 
them with abſurd Miracles and ſuper- 
natural Revelations. For theſe I ſay] 

' when conſidered as the blaſphemous In- 
ventors of Fictions, derogatory © to the 
Conſiſtency of an impartial God; the 
rooted Miſchiefs they have actually cir- 


culated, and the good they have virtually 
ä B 4 prohibited, 
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pivhibicd/ in "impiidercly daring* 40 
filence the intellectual Faculties, leaſt by 
the advancement of Knowledge their vile 
Impoſtures ſhould be detected. have been 
too atrocious in their conſequences and 
100 ſeriouſly extenkive, either to expect 


1a can We moral Doctrines that bade 


— acdompanied their Impoſtures 


falthough in themfelves politically bene- 
ficial) in any confiderable degree extenu- 
ate their Guilt; for, that they were an- 
nexed to thefe Impoſtures, with the ſole 


view of craftily enſuring; their falſe Cur- 
rency with the unwary and their Pro- 


tedtion with the | Powerful, is but too 
evident; ſince, in moſt religious Inſtitu- 


tions, howeter diſperſed and varied, the 


impoſed Idea of itue Picty, is fo exclu- 
r veſted in the implicit Belief of its 


reſpective 


FE &F } 
respective Myſteries, as to declare the 
moſt benevolent and perfevering Prac- 
tice of moral Duties. ſo totally unavail- 
ing, as not to be even W with 
out it? 2 157334313 been If 
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For the indiſputable Truth ef this. 
without needing the ſavage exainples of 
Saracen Tyranny and Barbarity, we have 
but to revert to the early Years'of the 
ſixteenth . Century, and ſhudder at the 
brutal Cruelties perpetrated in che moſt 
enlightened Parts of Europe, againſt the 
moſt exemplary and deſerving of ils Sub- 
jefls, Nor were the Objects of theſe 
human Sacrifices to holy Vengeance! 
charged with profeſſed Innovation, or 
even with openly aſſerting their diſbelief 
of what was foon after by Authority 
declared abſurd, but cruelly enſnared 
by the wanton Treachery of * enforced 
Anſwers, 


( 26) 
Anſwers, to entrapping Queſtions, Tan- 
tum Religio Potuit ſuadere malorum. 41 


It is impoſſible, without bluſhing for. 
the pernicious: Prieſtcraft, and the con- 
tented Imbecility of our fellow Creatures, 
to reflect, that in one large Moiety of 
Europe, theſe very Myſteries, (on which 
no leſs than our eternal Salvation is ſaid 
to depend) leaſt they ſhould be any how 
penetrable to Senſe, are actually to this 
Day practiſed in a dead, and generally 
unknown Language! and that in the 
other half, it is little more than two 
Centuries ſince ſuch diſgraceful Abſur- 
dities were aboliſhed, at the expence of 
Torrents of Blood! 


That Toleration is even thus far ad- 
vanced, aud with it (to a certain De- 
gree) the Emancipation of humam Rea- 

| ſon, 


| et i) 
ſon, is ſurely a pleaſing. Reflection, but, 
till ihe trite Subterfüge of Prejudice be: 
totally exploded, till religious Myſteries, 
ceaſe to be pedantically impoſed as the 
objects ſolely of implicit Belief, ti 
ſome: Code, in ſhort, ſhall be agreed on! 
that, in whatever Country, may ſtand 
the Teſt of Argument, independeiit of 
Miracle or Revelation: neither will your 
Doctrines be freed from the well- grund- 
ed Sarcaſms of Sceptics, and the * 
glect chat muſt conſequently follow, nor 

can Reaſon be ſaid, compleatly to have 
1 from her rt; (ral hos W 


| 1 | 9101 ©. 
Make your Religion reſpedable and 
it will be invariably reſpeQed, if you 
wiſh it to ſink deep, and to take ſteady 
Root, found it on the broad Baſis of 
rational Argument. So far from its be- 
ing then, obnoxious to Schiſiy, i it muſt. itt 
time 
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time obtain, even univerſality. But, in 
its preſent State, by what Candid Cri- 
terion ſhall the true one be acknowledg- 
ed; the Teſt of Miracles, will, with 
equal plauſibility, be claimed by all. 
For nothing can be more unreaſonable 
than to expect, that, amidſt the endleſs 
Catalogue of Myſteries and Miracles 
aſcribed to impious Prophets and to pre- 
tended Deities, any ſhould fooliſhly give 
Place to other.—Each being altke un- 
founded in Reafon, its interęſted Protec 
tors will be equally tenacious, and equal- 
ly entitled to perſiſt in the enforcement 
of Belief to its reſpective Impoſtures. 


But, further to aſſert the Competency 
of my former Arguments for the Religion 
of Reaſon, and more explicitly to illuſ- 
trate many of thoſe Truths on which 


they were founded; I will beg leave to 
obſerve 


DS | 

obſerve that; if, in the endleſsly diver- 
fified Detail of God's terreſlrial Creation, 
we find the Qualities and Functions pe- 
culiar to each Article, diſcriminated and 
allotted with unerring aptneſs and pre- 
ciſion. And, if raiſing our Contempla- 
tions to the brilliant Firmament, noching 
is diſcoverable in the extenſive Progreſs 
of the vaſt planetary Syſtem, (even 10 
the Eye of ſcrupulons Inveſtigation) but, 
fill unerring Majeſty and truly provi- 
dential ExaQtitude,—No incougruous Aſ- 
ſortments in the whole, no Glimps of 
Accident, the Means ever accurately pro- 
portioned to the End. Are we not fully 


\ Juſtified in believing? That, that noble 


Faculty by which only we ſeem in any 
Eminence to be diſtinguiſhed, was, ex- 
clulively imparted to us, for the expreſs 
purpoſe of that Enquiry of all others 
the moſt intereſting. 3 


Truth 


— — — 
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Truth muſt of force be uniform and 
every where the ſame. The juſt Deity 
therefore, ever conſiſtent in the Propriety | 
of his allotments (ſar ſrom leaving us 
dependent on the locality of our Birth 
for myterious and diſcordant Preſcriptions 
of Faith and Conduct. Or negligently 
ſubjecting our Proſpects of Futurity, to 
the precarious Chance of ' mere Contin- 
gencies) evidently has deſtined our Rea- 
ſon, and with full ſufficiency adapted it 
to the Diſcovery of moral Truth. And. 
as it is of all Objects, the moſt impor- 
tant, even, to our preſent wellfare : its 
Search, likewiſe, ſhould be of all others 
the moſt unprejudiced and Free, 


It muſt of neceſſity follow, that as 
the Means, and Habits of ſteady reaſon- 
ing, can be contracted only by Experi- 
ence and Analogie ; the admiſſion of any 
| other 
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other Rule in the Proceſs of ſo ſerious 
an Enquiry, would be prepoſterous. If 
then, to expect our belief of that which 
ſhocks our Underſtanding, is, in a hu- 
man Being Tyrannical ; to ſuppole it the 
Injunction of a benign Deity, - (however 

revealed) would ill conſiſt with that Rec- 
titude, which we perceive in every In- 
ſtance to be inſeperable from the other 
eſtabliſhments of his Creation. And 
conſequently, that, to debaſe the Mind 
by the vain enforcement of Acquieſcence 
with whatever abſurd Myſteries, the local 
Accident of our Birth may have obtrud- 
ed, is as repugnant to human Reaſon, 
as to any juſt, or liberal or rational 
Idea of the Deity. 


By obvious Inferences, fairly reſulting 
from the Contemplation of his Works, 
theſe: Reflections, with thoſe they follow 
and allude to, naturally have flowed. 


They 


OT — 
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They tend, I very lincerely believe, to 
the eſtabliſhment of that Truth which 
is the important Object of our purſuit, 
Their conſiſtency with what they, 
throughout, profels, is no inconſider- 
able Proof of it. For, che ſame Objects 
if conſidered with the fame unprejudiced 
Integrity, will, (to every reaſourng Mind) 
invariably ſuggeſt the ſame Conclu- 
hons, 


On the other hand, were ſupernatural 
Inſtructions neceſſary, or, were any thing 
beſides Probation meant, (for which Pur- 


poſe only, Reaſon could have been imparted 


10 us) it had been more compendious, 
more expediently conſiſtent with the 
Benignity of Providence, and (if we may 
judge by the inftindive Republics) certain- 
ly, more productive of civil Advantages, 
to have indowed us, with ſomething 
analogous to that unerring Inſtinct, ſo 

| bountifully 
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bountifully allotted to all che animal 
Creation, excepting Man. 


But as Inſtinct, muſt have involved 
in fallibiluy, it would have, of force, 
precluded the poſſible Exiſtence of ec- 
quired Merit. As would, likewiſe, Reve- 
lation, if, often repeated, untuerſal, "and 
Uniform, arr 


The Diſcordance of Revelations 
is ſufficiently notorious, and as that 
Diſcordanco neceſſarily involves their 
general falſity. To diſcover the Ortho- 
dox (if its Exiſtence were compatible 
with the conſiſtency of the apparent 
Maxims of the Deity) would be a Duty, 


indiſpenſibly incumbent on every Indi- | 


vidual, 


If it were poſſible then, for the Edu- 
C Quion 
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cation of each, to be unprej judiced, the 
Language of the whole World the lame, 
and our Minds unremittingly employed 


in the Endeayor to diſcriminate from the 
numberleſs Myſteries and Reyelations, 
and t9 fix, with Nauſibilic, on that, by 
which our future Faich and Conduct 


ſhaulg he directed: even with theſe ex- 


pediting Advantages, little of our Lives, 
T fear, would be remaining for its Prac- 
tice · And if this tedious 'Faſk be omit- 
ted, gur Rule of Faith and Conduct, 
evidently is leſt to the mexe local Ac- 


cident of our Birth. — Vet, in the Face 


of this! are ReasonasLe Brixds every 
where enjoined, , implicitly to believe; 
and, what is, if poſſible, ſlill more in- 
comprehenſible, this abſurd Injunction 
has hitherto ſuperſeded the intrinſic 
merit of exemplary Morals, and the ob- 


vious e of Rational! Argumens | 


N 7 


I cannot. 


A. % 0 


Contemplation only of that ſtupendous 


{s) 

I cannot then, but Zealouſly repeat 
what theſe arguments feem almoſt to 
demonſtrate) the univerſal Expediency of 


totally exploding all admiſſion of ſuch 


diſcordant and impious Myfteries. And 
of, mildly and gradually, inculcating the 


one, which is manifeſt to every reflecting 
Man, in the unerring Progreſs of God's 
Creation, And from which (teeming as 
it does with natural ſuggeſtions, clearer 
than ever Oracle delivered, both of moral 
and religious Inferences,, if ſome Code 
were drawn, ſuch as, being truely con- 
lonant to human Reaſon, could not but 
be every where admiffible, As it would 
amply furniſh the ſoundeſt Arguments 
for future Rewards, and, at leaſt, priva- 
tory Punifhments, which might, by the 
ſecular Arm be more beneficially realized 
on Earth, And as it would be naturally 
C2 productive 
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productive of a Religious Creed, con- 
genially reconcilable to that Reaſon, on 
which it had been grounded: it could 
not fail of cultivating ſuch Habits, as 
muſt deſerve the Approbation of the 
Deity ; by whoſe own eternal Ordonances 
they were ſuggeſted. And ſoon ſub- 
Fituting the term of Virtuous, for that 
of Bigot, it would equally enticle us to 
the love and the regard of our felloav 
Citizens, For, as Junius wiſely has ob- 
ſerved, by really informing the Under- 
ſtanding, you effectually correct and en- 
large the Hat. 


Before 1 conclude this Appendix, it 
will not be quite foreign to its Intent, 
generally to enquire into the probable 
ſource of thoſe Impious Myſteries, which, 
though they have ſo long checked the 
voice of Reaſon, and fo proſanely ſu- 
perſeded Every Object of true Piety; 
have 


9) 


have vet, obtained; and to this day re- 


tain, the impoſing Epithet of Sacred. 
Iwill then, (with all due Defference to 


the poetical Idea of the accompliſhed Eve) 
ſuppoſe the human Race newly emerged. 
ſrom their original, truly Savage State: 
and thoſe natural Aptitudes to Reaſon. 
with which Omnipotence had excluſively: 
endowed them, juſt beginning to be de- 
veloped by the late, but happy dawnings 
of articulate Speech, which the deſire of 
communicating their Wants and their 
Perceptions, would (as was ordained) of 
neceſſuy, in time, produce, 


At this Auſpicious Period, when we 
were firſt, fairly entitled to the diſtinc- 
tion of rational; I will further ſuppoſe,- 
that, even to Intellects, yet, but in the 
Bud ; as the tranſcendent brilliancy and 
the majoſtic Progreſs of the great Sun, 

| C53 | by 
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by Day, and of thoſe leſſer glories of 
the Firmament, by Night, with the pe- 
riodical return of Seaſons and other Ob- 
jects of Amazement, could not but ſug- 
geſt (at leaſt to the more forward) the 
Implied Exiftence of a svereme Direc- 
ron; fo, the tremendous Phenomena 
often -attendent on the lowering Elements, 
could not but, at times, engender Fear. 
And as Timidity ſeems to be one of 
thoſe Inſtinctive Impulſes, which, as in- 
diſpenſibly neceſſary to the perpetuation 
of the Species, during, at leaſt, che In- 
fancy of Reaſon, was, with ſome others, 
providentially implanted (even) in the hu- 
man Mind : it ſoon furniſhed an advan- 
tage to the afpiring hopes of the crafty 
and intrepid few, Who, by firſt, per- 
haps, engaging to deprecate the wrath- 
ful Thunders of the Deity, encouraged 
by an appearance of Succeſs, and by the 
| intereſted 
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intereſled protection of che more robiiſt ; 
ſoon coptrived, fiomi the ſuggeſtions of | 


accident, improved by Cunning, to fabri- 
cate ſuch Myſterics, as at once FR 


their own Credit, and tended in ſome 
degree to enthitall the defiided Malt 


tude. 


- In this Condition (which ſuppoſes the 
origin of Prieſtcraſt, nearly cocval With 
the beginnings of Society) ſtill more 
firmly to eſtabliſn Impoſture, we * 
ſuppoſe theſe unexperienced Nations; t 
have been invaded or oK debe, | 
ether by the ſuperior force or Skill of 
Sturdy Emigrants from their more ent 
lightened Neighbours; who, by the Arts 
| they introduced. aud from thoſe uficb- 
' mon Powers, boch of mind and Body 
which prompted and ſupported their En» 
terprizes, with the plyant Concurrence 
of the ſacted Miniſters they had ſecured, 
WY 4 C4 eaſily 
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eaſily impoſed the Belief even of their 
own Divinity. Hence, evidently the 
Origen of many Gods among the 
Heathens. The Deſcendents of theſe, 
could not fail to furniſh many more: 
and the adulatory Apotheoſis of Heroes, 
merely as ſuch, was alone a fertile 
Source. 


For the endleſs variety of Impoſtures 
and of their Myſteries, whatever is de- 
ficient in the heathen Mythologie, will - 
be amply ſupplied by the Diſcoveries of 
latter Ages; which will likewiſe con- 
tribute ſufficiently to prove, that the ap- 
peal on theſe Occafions, has invariably 
| been to the Fears and to the Credulity 
'm" of their Converts ; to the total excluſion 
of every Argument drawn from Rea- 
ſon, 


To enumerate their Oracles, and to 
5 recount 


W 4 
recount the coſtly Offerings by which 
their equivocating Prieſts Were made the 
Venal Inſtruments of, Policy, would be 
ſuperfluous. All thefe however, in their 
tendency, were Innocent, nay, laudable, 
when we compare them with the inhu- 
man Ravages begun under the Saracen 
Banners, and continued with ſuch brutal 
Bigotry by their meek opponents, ſor, the 
ſole Glory of their Reſpective Gods, and 
under the abſurd plea of Infallibility on 
both ſides. — Till that diſgraceſul Period. 
every Nation had been contented with 
the ſang Cultivation of its own Errors. 
Nor had the forctble obtruſion of them 
upon Mankind, been yet made the ſacri- 
ligious Plea | for every ſpecies of Mu- 
der and univerſal Devaſtation. —T he 
Defence even of their miſerable Schiſms! 
has coſt more Blood, than went, pro- 
bably, to the Conqueſt of the World, 


and 
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64 
and to the eſtabliſhnent of the great 
Roman Empire. 


, 


That thoſe; now, contemptibly occu- 
pying its Regal Seat, ſhould have been 
Jor many Centuries employed in miſe- 
rably methodizing Impoſture, for the baſe 
purpoſes of Intereſt, and even Traffic: 
is leſs to be wondered at, when we re- 
fle& on the extravagance of their Views, 
and when we conſider the Depravity and 
Imbecility of Mankind: to be ſuch, that 
even the Diſtance our Iſland is removed 
from them, has not been ſufficient to 
preſerve ſome of our unguarded Sove- 
reigns, from the meaneſt Submiſſions to 
their truly ridiculous Authority! 

* 

That their more active Succeſſors had 
Spitit and Addreſs enough to break 
tbeir Fetters, was but little Conſolation 

to 


Pr 
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t to their Subjects, fince by availing them- 
ſelves of a Power whoſe force they had 
experienced, and by the terrific Influence 


, of their Prieſts, armed with the real 
= Power of the Law, they vltimately 
, Uſurped neatly Abſolute Monarch. 


Should even this fail to account for 
the pertinacious Defence of Myſtery ; 
the rapacious Inſtuence of its ancient 

Miniſters over, both the living and the 
_ dying, is ſtill too viſible in its Effects, 
not to enforce the moſt entire Convic- 
tion. For it will be difficult, indepen- 
dent of Tythes, to find three contiguous 
Pariſhes in this extenſive Kingdom, in 


one of which the Church has not wo 
this Day a confiderable ſhare. 


But, in the preſent Times, when tlie 
Laws of Subordination are too firmly 
eſtabliſhed 


— 
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eſtabliſhed to need the wretched Influence 
of Prieſts or of their Myſteries; it ap- 

pears aſtoniſhing that no Man has been 

virtuous and liberal enough, to remove 
| the diſgraceſul Bandage from the intel- 
lectual Eyes of his deluded Brethren, 
and arileſsly to demonſtrate to them, the 
undoubted reſources of plain Argument, 
in Matters of ſuch ſerious and umver- 
ſal Importance. 
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I am ready to acknowledge that a re- 
ligious Syſtem founded on mere Princi- 
ples of Reaſon, (however ſound the 
Baſis) would have two dangerous of- 
boſites to ſtruggle with. For, what can 
be more diamercically ſo? than preu- 
diced Bigotry, and intereſted Hypocriſy. 
For the latter, though in itſelf beneath 
the Notice of Candor, yet, as the Band 
is numerous, and as it is actuated by 
lo powerful a Motive. nothing I fear but 

their 
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their admiſſion upon the ſame Terms of 
Intereſt they now ſtand on, could any how 
conciliate their concurrence in a Doctrine 
they cannot but believe, and might with 
far better conſcience teach. But, for the 
firſt, however ſeriouſly worthy of Pity, 
they are but too formidable. For tho' 
its votaries often are, on many other 
Topics both learned and liberal, yet, 
are they ſo totally under the Influence 
of the erronious Principle they are 50, 
ſeſſed with; that, preciſely analogous to 
Mr. Lock's Definition of the Ingenious 
Madman, who firmly believing himſelf 
of Glaſs, would exert every Faculty of 
a fertile Genius in the proiection of his 
brittle Frame, with equal Talents, tho? 
not with equal Temper, will they deſ- 
perately defend their bigoted Opinions. 


The very Nature of that Principle, 
| e on 
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on which the Religion of Reaſon is 
founded, though perfectly calculated to 
maintain its Ground, yet, with ſuch Ad- 
yerfaries ! could not but impede its Pro- 
greſs. Since, every pious fraud (however 
dangerouſly admitted by the beſt mean- 
ing Caſuiſts,) muſt be here, ſcrupulouſly 
avoided : and, for Compulſion, even in 
the moſt equivocal Senſe, nothing could 
leſs conſiſt with that free Election of 
Reaſon which was propoſed, 


But, tho” it is certainly poſſible to be 
an exemplary Member of Society, nay, 
even to merit the Approbation and Re- 
ward of a Juſt Deity, by the unremit- 
ting practice of Virtue, from merely happy 
Inclinations, liberally cultivated. Yer, 
as ſuch iranſcendent Examples cannot 
but be Scarce : and as the general frailty 
of Mankind, the variety of their Dit- 

75 | politions, 
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is poſitions, the accidental turns and un- 

0 equal cultivation of their Intellects, can- 

„ not but ſubject the worthier, to the 

1 atrocious Depredations of the Vicious 

* ſome eſtabliſhed Preventatives both com- 

4 pulſiye and conciliatory are OY 

* RR 6 

1 

1 Laws, preſcriptive of civil Condud 

1 Jun rigorous Penalties, have, to a cer - 
tain Degree proved effectual but, as 
every man weary of his own Life, is per- 

: feflly Maſler of another's. Aud, as in- 

' dependent of that, crimes may often be 


committed with the certainty of conceal- 
ment, and {till oſtner under the Proſpect 
of it, To render our Security ſome- 
what leſs precarious; the Aſſiſtence of 
| Internal Checks is can, necellary. 


% 


Of FR two Pinds, I will firſt con- 
1 g ſider 


— 
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ſider that which is undoubtedly of divine 
Inſtitution ; nor (on this Occaſion) is it 
poſſible to do fo, without gratefully 
joining, with the enlightened Montęſquieu, 
in acknowledgments to! that provident 
Being, who has benignly implanted in 
the Breaſt of every Man, ſo eloquent a 
Monitor for our protection. But, can 
chere be a ſtronger Argument for Pro- 
bation ?' than, that, in the Tumult of 
the Paſſions (which are its Teſt) even 
this heavenly Monitor is often filenced ; 
and that then, thoſe nnder the baneful 
Influence of falſe Caſuiſtry, and per- 
nicious Habits, liſten only to the ſelfiſh 
DiQates of Intereſt.— Conſcience, if more 
powerful, had compendiauſiy ſecured all 
earthly Happineſs; but, like Inſtinct, or 
any other drome inſallible Rule, it had as 
eflectually precluded the poſſible acquirs- 
ment of Merit. ? 
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ae The remaining internal Check, though 
it ſuggeſted by the Divineſt Objects, muſt, 
1 (as even the laſt Inſtance concurs in 
u, pointing out) be purely human. It ſhould 
ul be conciſe and demon/tratrve, and ſhould 
n tend to convince our Reaſon that, to be 
1 Virtuous, is eſſentially our Intereſt, and 
n will ſurely be rewarded, —I have faid 
ö demonſtrative, for mere erlions might 
f fail of that EffeR. 

n ä \ 

. The following Articles of Rational 
l Faith, being plain Concluſions, from 
n unerring Principles; if they were at an 
early Age, temperately taught to all, and 


ſteadily inculcated every ſeventh Day, 
with Explanations ad hominem, by an 
able Commentator, could not but con- 
firm and comfort, even the beſt diſpoſed 
Natures; they would tend to fix the 
luke- warm, and muſt often reclaim even 
the Vicivus, The Objects they refer to, 
D are 
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are awfully reſpectable, and the Deduc- 


tions are (when once ſuggeſted) within 


the reach of every underſtandiong.—The 
Whole Creed of RATIONAL Tnzisu tho 


perfectly unequivocal, and devoid of 
Myſtery, is calculated, effectually to mi- 
litate againſt all poſſible Impoſture. 


5 1. That; nothing can be more clearly 
manifeſt, than the Exiſtence of the Deity, 
fince, both that, and his conſummate ex- 


cellence, are every Day loudly aſſerted by 


ceaſeleſs Miracles, in the wonderous ac- 
curacy and infinice variety of his Works. 


2, That the unvarying. Identity of the 
different Species, and the. infallibility of 
their reſpective Inſlincts, permanently der ide 


the wretched dodrine of Chance: and in 


concurrence with the unerring Progreſs 


of the amazing planetary Syſtem, unequi- 


vocally proclaim his Love of Reclitude. 


g. That 


8 (81) 

3. That the Immenſity and Permanency 
of the whole Creation, ; forcibly prove the 
Omnipotence, and naturally inyolve the 
mcorruptibility of its Divine Author, 


4. That as every article, of it exceþt- 
ing Man, is, apparently, ſubjected to un- 
erring Laws, each ſeems to ſuffice to ita 
allotted Functions, and the whole to have 
finally received its Deſtination. ö 


5. That all ſupernatural Inſtruction 
or Agency as relative to human Tranſ- 
_ adions, . involve partiality, and thereſore 
cannot conſiſt with an Independent Be- 
ing; who muſt of neceſſity be juſt. . 


6. That the Idea of Omnipotence, is 
inſeperable from that of Unity. 


7. That we can know of God, only 
what is manifeſted in his Works, for, 
| D 2 chat 
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1 
that the. Contemplation of Infinite and 
Eternal, *: exceeds lab Power: of limited 


Fe | 


# a 
ch „ 


8. That yet, ſuch of his Attributes as 
merely relate to us, that is, to our mo- 
ral Duties, ate clearly deducible from 
his Works, and, from the unerring Laws 
eternally impoſed upon the Animal, the 
Vegetable and the Elementary Creation, 


9. That Man "only. of the whole, be- 
ing end6wed with 'Reaſon, is, by that 
ſole faculty, excluſively iriveſted* with the 
means of acquiring Merit. Which can 
conſiſt only in the free Decifion and 
ſteady Execution of what is Laudable, 
in oppoſition to the very beſt Actions of 


impulſive- Inſtibct; which, tho dirigible 


by the Reaſon of others, yet evidently 
eh kll I Choice. zb £8 
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7 4 10. That, 


11 
10. That, as Probation, therefore, ſeems 
to be the chief Object of this diſtin- 
guiſhed faculty, the future Reward of 
its laudable Exertions, is but conſiſtent 
with that juſt Diety who has impoſed the 
Trial. 


1. That tho' the human Intelleck is 
raja to prejudice and to Diſparity of 
Cultivation, yet the aggregate reſult of 
Knowledge and Experience being open 0 
all, it is che Duty of all to o Enquire. 8 


- 19, That, local Myſteries and 
1 ate dy Accidental, and by 
conſequence Diſcordent, they cannot be 
productive of any general Rule of Con- 
duct, ſince none cau, Juſth, _— the 
other, 


13. But chat, Reaſon being every where 
the ſame, if we argue from eternal and 
D g unajterable 
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unalterable Principles, which are like- 
wiſe univerſal; ſuch Doctrines being 
every where, equally demonſtrable, need 
but the pure Cultivation of Integrity, 
to be univerſally adopted. 


14. That as they fairly promiſe fu- 
ture Rewards to the Votaries of Bexe- 
VOLENCE AND ForTITUDE, which Virtues 
under their different modifications, in- 
clude every moral and ſocial Duty, there 
is every Reaſon to conclude, they would 
be univerſally beneficial. 


16. That te chief Objects of Proba- 
tion depend on Virtuous Action or ſteady 
Forbearance, as either may reſpectively 
conduce to Civil Benefit. — Tat, of 
Rational Faith, to conciliate and excite 
"thoſe Duties, and to confirm our per- 
ſeverance in them. And tho' private 
Confidence is meritorious ; Blind acqui- 

elcence 
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cſcence in what ſhocks our Reaſon is an 
Impious proſtitution of that divine 'Fa- 
culty. . ; 


Had I not unequivocally written what 
has occurred to me upon this Subject, 
I had acted inconſiſtently with my own 
Principles, for, I have ever freely Cen- 
ſured thoſe, who. inſtead of perſonally 
and explicitly committing, to the World, 
any valuable Rule or Inferance that 
their Application had been rewarded 
wich, and chat they might deem Inte- 
reſting to Mankind; have been cauti- 
ouſly, contented with the bare mention of 
their Diſcovery : Veritatem reticere, aurum 
eſt ſebelire. even Mr. Lock, whom it is 
almoſt Hereſy, to blame in any thing, 
had, I think, acted more conſiſtently with 
his own Character, if, in lieu of leav- 
ing it to Poſterity, he had candidly 
riſqued his Solution of that intricate 

ns. Problem 
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Problem concerning Spirit, which I, for- 
merly, attempted with perhaps leſs Con- 
viction to others than to myſelf.— The 
Negligence of the wiſe and virtuous 
Socrates is, in this reſpect, equally to 
be regretted: as he would probably have, 
himſelf, tranſmitted to Poſterity far leſs 
embarraſſed Ideas of thoſe divine Truths 
which he had been ſo long and earneſtly 
impreſſed with, as, to deem their dif- 
cuſſion, worthy even of his laſt minutes. 


But I will venture a ſtill more intereſt- 
ing application of this Opinion, and in- 
genuouſly expreſs my Doubts, if even 
the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, would not 
have worn a very different Face, had 
they been genuineiy delivered: that is, 
had they been written by their Author, 
or at leaſt clearly digeſted by an able one, 
under his immediate Cognizance, For, 
if we may be permitted to conclude, from: 

14 many 


N 

many truly exalted moral Parts of them; 
a Free Speaker would be tempted to 
aſcribe any that were leſs ſo, to the 
Error of thoſe Writers by whom they 
were poſthumouſly recorded. — Tho' Eye- 
witneſſes, they had, by their own ac- 
counts, much want of Faith to expiate, 
and, under ſuch Circumſtances, might 
not their indiſcreet Zeal have contributed 
(by proving too much) to invalidate that 
Cauſe they had, now earneſtly engaged in 
the Support of? how elſe? could they 
poſſibly have recorded as fact; thoſe 
Scenes which they evidently could not 
in, general, believe, but, which they ex- 
preſſed ſtill more particulary, at a moſt- 
trzing Period 


For, I will appeal to the moſt incre- 
dulous, even in theſe wonder-working 
Times; whether, as mere ſpeQators at 
the repeated 1 of ſuch ſerious 

Miracles 


Z 
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Miracles, as are injudiciouſty recorded, 
they could have produced. among theme 


ſelves, a nature ſo perverſe, as to incur 
the reproach of even once wanting Faith, 


What then? ſhall be ſaid in excuſe 
of thoſe who (tho' ſo intimately connected 
with this aſtoniſhing perſonage, as actually 
to have aſſiſled in his moſt, private 
Tranſactions] could yet perpetually merit 
that reproach. Aud could in defiance 
of common ſenſe (for I will wave Gra- 
titude) not only deny, but. for the mereſt 
Trifle, betray to Death, a Being of this 
rare Deſcription, . who had ſo deſcended 
as to aſſociate them into his Friendſhip. — 
What indeed! ſhall be ſaid and from 
whom Faith be expected? when one of 
theſe, is the pre-eminently IN 
Apoſtle! 


The anſwer is clear, and it is that of 
Condour.— 
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ndern che Wider n ith 


Relation we are muſerably reduced to 


depend, been (in his Life Time) really 


impreſſed with the invaluable Merits of that 
excellent perſonage, they would neither 
have incurred thoſe cutting Reproaches 
which they have themſelves recorded, 
nor would they have irrevocably injured 
both their own Reputation, and the Cauſe 
of perſe& Morality, by the ill-judged 
Relation of ſuch Facts as could no how 
conſiſt with the one, and were ill- calcu- 
lated to ſupport the other. 


They would on the contrary, have 
tranſmitted to Poſterity an artleſs Tale; 
neither varniſhed over with * Myſtery, 

nor 


The myſtery of the real Preſence, which under 
the perverſions of ſophiſtry, has impiouſly brought 
ſuch numbers to the ſtake, is (if the words of the 
laſt ſupper are candidly conſidered} ſtrikingly 

_ analogous 


| 
| 
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nor fatally marred by Miracle. They 


would 


analogous to the ejaculations of a grateful Philo- 
ſopher, in contemplative View of that Bread and 
Wine, that was about to be 4//imilated to his own 
corporeal frame; in the ſame manner as, by gradual, 
tho? ſufficiently myſterious Proceſs, his whole Body 
and Blood had ariſen from, and were actually com- 
poſed of that ſolid and liquid aliment, of which 
the Bread and Wine now before him, were but the 
reſpective Symbols. And of which the Apoſtles 
could not in future partake, (as their Maſter. ſen- 
tentiouſly obſerved) but, in Remembrance of Him,— 
At leaſt, if they reflected, with any Gratitude, on 
that good cheer, of which, the Society he had long 
honoured them with, had been ſo often produc- 


tive. 


The ſacred adminiſtration of Bread and Wine, 


(accompanied with grateful Acknowledgements) is a 


ceremony that might very conſiſtently be continued, 
in the practice of RATIONAL TRHEISM. As ſym- 
bolically alluding to that natural tho? aſtoniſhing 
Myſtery, A/imilation! and in grateful Teſtimony 
of the Deity's having benevolently connected the 
accretion of our Frame, and the preſervation of our 
corporeal Exiſtence, with a Proceſs ſo —_— 


and congenital, 
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Being, full of penetrating Senſe, Eloquence, 


Fortitude, Benevolence, and Meekueſs; 
whoſe Example beſpoke all poſſible Imita- 


tion, and whoſe Organs ſeemed ſo habi- 
tually formed to the Taſk, that, to have 
believed the Precepts of the Deity, adlually 
committed to their utterance, had been fo 
naturally congenial to our Wiſhes, as to 


adoption, would have been the indiſpen- 
ſible Duty of Reaſon, | 


Should it be petulently urged, by the 
wretched Malice of Bigotry and of Hypo- 
cricy ; that I am ſacriligiouſly removing 
the ſacred Props of Religion, I will 
confidently anſwer, that, tho' in a Ma- 
hometan Country, where the Cultivation 
of Science, and even of Letters, is ſup» 


prefſed, or, in a Savage Land, where the 
intellectual Faculties are, yet in Infancy, 


would then, probably have deſcribed a 


be nearly as reconcilable to Piety, as their 


ſuch 
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ſuch Arguments might be ſpecious ; in 
theſe Countries and in theſe enlightened 
Times, nothing can be more abſurd :— 
in theſe Times, I further ſay (when every 
Man, uniting ſound Senſe, with au un- 
prejudiced Mind, would refute ſuch 
Myſteries in the Compaſs of a Card, and 
with whom ſuck Props, have long ſince 
ceaſed to exiſt) ſurely, to have proved 
them uſeleſs cannot have injured the Cauſe 
of true Religion: nor, can my Labours 


to eſtabliſh in their lead, ſuch as are 


above the Reach of Injury, be counted 
ſacrilege. 


Every Argument in theſe Tradts, tends 
ſeriouſly aud effectually to demonſtrate 
the eternal Exiſtence of the Deity, the 
Neceſſity of his Juſtice, and by the 
ſoundeſt Inferance, the pleaſing Proſpect 
of a future ſtate, as the due Reward of 

Virtue, — 
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Virtue, If, to have eſtabliſhed ſuch im- 
portant Truths on ſolid Principles of 
Reaſon, and,..to have rejected ſuch abſur- 


Belief. If this be ſacrilege (and it is the 
ſum of my endeavour) I readily plead 
Guilty.—Bnt, as the Viituous and un- 
prejudiced, will, at leaſt, abſolve me, and 

as I cannot, in theſe Days, have Tudor 
for my Judge. Conſcious in the In- 

_ tegrity and univerſal Benevolence of my 
Intentions, I ſhall ever meet my Sentence 
with Steadineſs and Confidence, 


I will only add, that to enjoin the 
Belief, even of theſe Truths, would be 
contrary to their own Principles. To 
relate, and to explain them often, cannot 
be wrong ; and, to plain unprejudiced 
Senſe, it is I truſt, all that would be 
neceſſary ſor the moſt perfect Conviction ; 

. and 


dities, as, with the uncandid and — 
criminating, tend but to invalidate their | 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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and with it, the moſt ſteady Confirmation 


of Virtue, with the moſt unequivocal 


and pleaſing Proſpects. 


i vera h&c tibi videntur, 


# 0 
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A FORM Of 


DAILY PRAYER, 


FOR THE 


PROFESSORS OF 


RATIONAL THEISM. 


7 


CurrMsyorD, 


Mar ch ift, 1788. 
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AVING already written all that I believe 

eſſential to the Doctrines of RaTIonAL 

InEIs M, it may not be improper to annex the only 

Species of ws Prayer that can, as I have before 
11 


obſerved, conſiſt with ſuch Profeſſions. It is, itſelf, 
in ſome D 

ſubfilting between the De1Ty and the human Race, 
it announces a conſtant Witneſs of our Actions, 
whether wirtual or immediate, it cannot therefore, 
but remind us of the implied condition of our Ex- 
iitence, and of the very ſerious Importance of our 


Conduct in this probatory State. 


I fuppoſe it to be attentively repeated every 
Night on laying down to Reſt: the Cares of the 
buly Day being then over, and the Scene, com- 
monly, devoid of Light, is but the more calculated 
for awful Contemplation.— The humble, recum- 
bent Poſture being equally adapted either to Vigor 
or Infirmity af Body, will be the more readily, at 
all Seaſons of Reſt, ſuited to this Addreſs, and to 
the unoſtentatious mental Exerciſe of it, even when 
accompanied: tho' by the mere ſubſticution of the 
Plural in a few Parts of it, it may be likewile fitted 
for Society. 


I pretend not to preſcribe the actual Form, tho? 
this being nearly ſimilar to what I have uſed theſe 
thirty Years, I deemed it but my Duty to ſet it 
down, —the Specific Senſe and Subſtance is all I 
actually recommend.—lI need ſcarcely obſerve that 
this Prayer claſhes with no Form of Worſhip what- 
ever, | J 
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egree explanatory of the awful Relation 
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THE PRAYER 
OF THE 


RATIONAL THEIST, 


| Omnipreſent and benign Derry, Who 
| of Nothing, calledſt me forth into Ex- 
I iſtence, and by imparting to me the diſtin- 
| | guiſhed Lot of rationality, haſt qualified me 
to contend for the immortal Prize ; accept 
it my grateful Thanks for all thy Bounties, 
1 Thy goodly Will be done, for Thou alone, 
1 in this eventful Trial, perceiveſt what is 
fitting for the anxious Child of thy Creation, 
et. if Thou wilt deſcend to liſten to my 
ſole Petition, and if it be conſiſtent with 
the Equity of Thy ſacred Ordinances; 
ſtrengthen and confirm my Mind in ſteady 
Habits of Foxrrrupk, BENEVOLEN CE. Dis- 
CERNMENT; and IxTEGRHTrr: that I may 
be thus rendered dear to my Fellow Crea- 
tures, contented with myſelf, and at the 
Laſt, I humbly hope, acceptable to 
Trxs. 
HaLtLoweD BE Thy NAME O Gon. 


* 
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Tnovcnrs on TE RISE and Dreiixk or 
THE Porrrg ArTs, &c, | 


I is a Fat worthy of Attention, that 
almoſt every Science or Art has ſhone 
in its greateſt Splendor, at the apparent 
Period of its Commencement ; but what 
renders it an Object of ſtill more intereſi- 
ing Conſideration is, that if the Arts have 
at any time lain long dormant, the ſame 
Remark has been equally r at 
their Renewal. 8 


What; I here affitm, is 1 think, of 
too general Notoriety, to admit of its 
being in any ſort diſputed ; yet as a 
few Examples from different Ages and 


Countries, will be too ſhortly run over 


| tO 


"aw 


to tire much, and can therefore ſerve 
only to give it clearer Proof, I | will he- 
gin with inſtancing Homer, who ſtands 
alone, and may in every Senſe, juſtly be 
ſtiled the firſt of Poets, having (as fer 
as could,” from mere Tradition, be col- 
lected by the moſt antient Authors) 
preceeded by ſome Centuries, even the 
Civilization of Nations. Lycurgus and 
Solon ſtand foremoſt in the Liſt of 
Legiſlators: Pericles, as a Stateſman; 
Anaxagoras, Socrates, and Plato, as 
Philoſophers; Thucydides and | Xeno- 
phon, as Hiſtorians; and Phidias, as a 
Statuary, Architect. and general Di- 
rector in all matters of ornamental 
Grandeur; thefe great Men as they ex- 
celled all, who came after them; even 
to the Time of Alexander, (which: for 
HBrevity, I will paſs over, as it will be 
ſoon alluded to) ſo they were the firſt 
who 
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who in each Profeſſion, aſter the Firm 
Eſtabliſhment of civil Society in Greece, 
atterapted it: I fhall ſay nothing of 
their Painters, for their Works being 
periſhed, it is impoſſible to form (how- 
ever ſpecious) any real Judgmeut of their 


Merit. 


If we deſcend about four hundred 
Years lower, we ſhall equally find the 
firſt Pretenders to it, the moſt conſpi- 
cuous at Rome; and as the Dawning 
of Elcgance in that famons City, was 
the Nurſling of Mecænas, he had like- 
wiſe the compleat- Satisſaction, of en- 


joying its full Meridian, of which Vir- 


gil and Horace give alone fufficient 
Teſtimony ; there was, from a Century 
at moſt, aſter the Deceafe of that ami- 
able Man, a rapid Decline, and ſoon a 
total Receſs of Arts, for near fourteen 

more; 


(4s) 
: when under 


more; 


Family, they again af once todk Giants 
Strides, iu the Ferſbns of Guiciardtu 
Machiavel, Arioſto, Taſſo, Michael! 
Angelo, Leonardo, Titiaty, - Raphael! 


and Coreggio, beſides nitiny others; ad 


after flouriſhing! about à Ceritiity and 
Half, had a moſt! ſplendid! aud noble 
Exit, in' the Bologneſe” School, under 
the three Caracci, and their three egren 
gioully finiſtſed Pupils: Here too, as 
ſormerly in Greece, they travelled a few 
hundred Miles, and ſeemed after the 
ſame Lapſe of Time, in the ſame: De- 
gree to regain their Vigour by a Change 
of Soil. | 


There appetirs à kind of Uniformith 
in the Progreſs: or: theſe: diſtant Events; 
more imputable to the conſequeinially 


the Protection 
and Encouragemem of the Medici? 


* neceſſary 
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neceſſary Effect of ſome latent Cauſe, 
than to that of mere Hazard; and 
though directly to penettate that Cauſe 
would be no eaſy Taſk, yet it might in 
ſome meaſure lead to the Diſcovery, if 
we could prove (from a State of the 
Circumſtances in which thoſe ſet out, 
who firſt arrived at Conſummacy in each 
profeſſion) that preciſely ſuch a Situa- 
tion was beſt calculated for the pro- 
ducing a like Proficiency, and that when 
arrived at a certain Degree of Excel- 
lence, Reaſons equally plauſible were 
aſſigned for their Decline. if proſecuted 
on the Spot of their native Growth, 


— 


In order to the accounting for ſo 
ſeemingly ſtrange a Truth, I will lay 
down one Suppoſition, founded I think 
in Reaſon; it is, that though there may 
be well allowed to exiſt in human Na. 


ture, 


— — 
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ture, moſt extraordinary Aptitudes to 

Genius, yet no one can be truly aſſerted 
to have been ever actually born with it, 
ſince innate Ideas of Perfection are at 
leaſt as repugnant to Reaſon, as thoſe 
of other Matters, nor could they by any 

other natural Means, poſſibly enter the 
Mind, than by thoſe of Compariſon, 
and ſhould be thereſore always under- 
ſtood as relative only. 


Let us believe then, that Homer, and 
every other Leader in his reſpective 
Way, was bleſt with his happy Diſpo- 
ſition, which I take to conſiſt chiefly in 
an inveſtigating Turn to (inquire aſter, a. 
clear Judgment to diſtingniſh, and an 
[ndefatigable and emulous defire to excel 
what he has once found to have real 
Merit, which when extracted, in how- 
eyer ſmall a Quantity, from the Droſs 
| 1 | it 


' Examination; 
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ir was farrounded with, he cautiouſly 
ſets by, and relies on, as the Criterion, 
and ſterling Touch, often to be recurred to 
for the Trial of his future Labour. 


As the fabulous Times of Heroifm, 


Apotheiſm, and _— could not 


fail of furniſhing, to an accurate and 


diligans Searcher, a Model of this Na- 


ture, ſo it is the only Model, that could 
poſſibly lay no prejudicial Conſtraint 
upon the Fancy; which would neither 
be cramped by ſervile Attention to a 
compleat Original, nor cirenmfcribed 


by the Fear of Repetition, and muſt 


conſequently (amidſt an endleſs Variety 
of, Virgin Materials). be left to. the moſt 
free unbounded: Purſuits; which, if on 
they were found too 
luxuriant, might at pleaſure: be reduced 
to. the Standard of his. previous: Frag 
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ment; may, event the Traſh he had diſ- 
carded to obtain it, would be a rigorous 
Leſſon to him, for the like Treatment of 


ſuch of his own Productions as might 
ſuffer by a CO 


To LY Prolinity and Confuſion, 1 
will confine myſelf to proving that the 
above Principles are in all Reſpects as 
applicable to Statuary and Painting, as 
to Poetry, and that where either is ar- 
arrived at its Zenith, (it muſt, if the moſt. 
providential Precautions be not taken 
to prevent it,) ſoon decline; that un- 
avoidable Reſtraint, which perfect and 
entire Models will ever lay upon the 
Imagination, being; through the In- 


tereſtedneſs of Parents, even ſolicited; 
for inſtead of conſulting the real Incli - 
nations of Nature, at an Age when it 
might truly declare itſelf, Children are 

| L 4 | at 
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at beſt cheated into a too early Pre- 
ference of that Profeſſion, by which the 
Father's Avarice, Vanity, or Conve- 
nience, is likely eaſieſt to be ſerved; if 
it happens to be that of Statuary or 
Painting, the firſt Years are generally 
worſe than loſt, in copying the Works 
of their Maſter, or ſuppoſe even thoſe 
of the moſt eminent, with a view to the 
Forming his Hand and his Judgment ; 
and in fact it does ſo to a Degree (if he 
| Jucceeds at all,] that becomes habitual, 
and can never aſter be ſufficiently con- 
quered, to admit of even an Attempt 
to a genuine Production; examine the 
Works of Students under this abſurd 
Conſtraint, if the Scene and Dreſs be a 
little varied in them, the ſame Set of 
Geſtures and of Countenances, ever 
plainly diſcovers from what Troop the 
Actors were borrowed; it might net 

impro- 


68 
improperly be termed a Species of Com- 
pilation; it is like that too, ever accom- 
panied with inſeparable Tameneſs. 


Can the Indifference of Patrons then 
be wondered at, or the Decline which 
muſt of Conſequence follow it: I will 
only add, as a corroborating Proof of 
this Opinion, that the Egyptians, who 
by a miſlaken Law were compelled to 
purſue the ſame Profeſſion with their 
Fathers, in Deſpite of their indefatigable 
Perſeverance in the Way of Sculpture, 
have never produced one tolerable Sta- 
tue, Bas-relief, Gem, or Medal, tho' 
the Quantity they have left behind them 
is without Number. 


In Oppolition to a Conduct that ap- 
pears ſo evidently pernicious to the Polite 
Arts, if the State I have endeayoured 
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to give of their Riſe, Progreſs,” and De- 
cline, be a juſt one, Kules for their Per- 


fetion and Permanency, may with the 
moſt obvious Facility be drawn from it. 


Let us preſume then, that like a pe- 
ricles or a Mecænas, the Perſan, who 
has Spirit and Taſte enough to under- 
take the Patronage and Cultivation of 
Talents, has likewiſe Diſcernment, ju- 
diciouſly to ſrlect the apteſt of the many 
ingenious and promiſing Youths with 
which every Nation is furniſhed, and 
| whoſe Hands (though deſtined by the 
Perverſeneſs of cheir Parents to very dif- 
ferent Employments) are already formed 
by the irreſiſtible Propenſity of Nature 
indulged perhaps by Stealth, or for Re- 
creation at their Hours of Leiſure; in 
ſuch nothing would be wanting, aſter 
having made it their Intereſt and their 
| Duty 
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Duty to purſue the real Impulſe of their 
Fancy, but 10 ſupply them with the 
Means of doing i it with Succeſs, 


Thus far __ well have been ſor- 
merly the Caſe, but as the impoſing In- 
fluence of finiſhed Works, could not 
then exiſt, it ſhould now (if we would 
Net out under a juſt Parity of Circum- 
ſlances) be iuduſtrioully obviated ; yer 
as the totally avoiding it, would (if it 
were poſſible) be attended with much 
Trouble the beſt Way would be to 
make of Neceſſity, Virtue, and in the 
Way of Stimulus, occaſionally to ſhew 
them, as a Reward to ſuch as had al- 
ready contracted an approved Manner 
of their own ; at the ſame Time point- 
ing out ſuch Excellencies, as the young 
Prghcients might be themſelves defective 
in, and not forgetting auy Faults, which 

might 


— 
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might encourage them to the Hopes of 
attaining to greater Excellence, 


Their firſt regular Study ſhould how. 
ever be guided by Rules founded on the 
antient Principle, with this only profit- 
able Deviation from it, that every uſcſul 
Advantage ſhould be taken of the Ex- 
perience and Perfe&tion' of former Ages, 
apd the Pains and Difficulty of fixing 


Standards of what is maſterly and ele- 
eant, effectually ſaved. 


In Conformity then to this Maxim, 
each Student ſhould-be provided with a 
perſect Limb, caſt from the moſt finiſhed 
Statues extant, and its Character, whe- 
ther of aQive Strength, or of Elegance 
and Delicacy, ſuited to the Turn of the 
Student, whoſe Taſte was to be formed 
upon it; they ſhould have beſides, cach, 

a Set 
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a Set of Bones, well put together, for the 
Study of Oſteology, and as both Beauty 
and Figure are rntrely founded on the 
Structure of the Bones, theſe ſhould be 
prepared from the beſt made Subject. 
that could be got; in which, if the 
Head was unequal in Merit to the other 
Parts, one of a proper Size ſhould be 
| procured, having (as in the beſt Grecian 
Sculpture) the Eye-Sockets or Brows, 
promment, particularly on the Temple- 
Sides) and capactousz it matters not 
how they were filled when living, the 
Front ſhould alſo be high and well in- 
clined; when the ſolid parts are great 
and n they may be filled 'and 
covered at the will of the Artiſt; and 
as a Proof of what Importance a ſtrict 
Obſervance of this Ground-Work may 
be, it was ſolely to that, with a cloſe 
Attention to the pleaſing Paſſions, that 


the 


— 
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the inimitable Corcggio owed his great 
Reputation, ſor he was evidently but little 
verſed in academical Drawing: It is to this 
Defect, that though extremely induſtrious 
to a very advanced Age,“ I ſhould atui- 
bute his having Jeſt behind him fo incou- 
laderable a Number of finiſhed Pictures; 
he had certainly a nice and difficult Eye, 
and I ſuppoſe ſuch  exquiſue Senſibility 
himſelf, as not to be ſatisfied with copy» 
ing che Feelings chat Nature commonly ex- 
preſſes; he would exceed them, and his 
Wan of Knowledge of the Muſcles, on 
which all Expreſſion muſt depend, might 
in that caſe well occaſion ſuch endleſs 
Retouches, as both protracted the Work, 
and dried, and thickened the, Maſs of Co; 
lours, to a Degree that ever required his 
Thumb to ſpread them, in ſome 92 his beſt 
Performances. | | 


8 | | * will 
”Y Vaſari however aſſerts — he died under forty. 
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mn 8 
eat I will now follow my Subject, with 
tle out excuſing a Digreſſion, which when 
i on the Actions of ſuch a man, can never 
be thought foreign to it. 
I” The Study of the Muſcles ſhould on 


; the contrary, be made from continually 
5 varied Subjects, the homelier the  bet- 
y ter, if they were truly and flrongly marked» 
2 that the Stile of the Pupil might have 
8 no Chance of forming itſelf on the 

conſtrained or uncouth Autitudes of # 

Porter. n 
„ 


In order to the ſpeedy and eſſedual 

Attainment of this Knowledge, it ſhoult 
be the conſtant Leſſon, even of Begin- 

ners, after having copied the exact op- 

poſite Sides of a human Figure, in the 

ſame continued Poſture, a third: and 

fourth Time, to fill the Out-line (which 

| | | * 
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is the ſame in both,) with the Muſcles of 
the contrary Side, it would at once con- 
firm their Memory, and their Judgment, 
as either muſt in this Caſe reciprocally 
help the other; the more advanced 


Students, ſhould fill and ſhade the Con. 
tour, from their Knowledge alone; 


unaſſiſted by the Recollection of a pre- 
ceding Copy; the utmoſt that ſhould 
be allowed in this Leſſon, ſhould be the 
Bones, which ſhould indeed accompany 


every Leſſon. 


Caſts ſhould alſo be taken from ſtrong 
Subjects carefully flaj'd in a lax, a tenſe, 
and a middle Polition, for ſtudying 
the Contexture of the Muſcles, at the 
Angles of their Immerſion : Likewiſe, 
a well injected Subject ſhould be care- 
fully prepared, with a View to explain- 
ing their Origin. and Inſertion ; they 

| ſhould 
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(þould alſo be taught to transfer the Ex- 
preſſion of an ordinary Countenance, that. 
had much of it, to that of an unanimated 
| Beauty ; in all their Works, they ſhould 
keep in View the Stile of their Fragment, 
and when arrived at Perfection and Truth, 
in what is called Deſign, which with the 
Diſpoſitions that were premiſed (thus cul- 
tivated) they would very ſhortly be, with 
both Entertainment and Eaſe to them- 
ſelves, competitionary Taſks ſhould be 
given them, in which the Story, or Act 
alone ſhould be aſcertained, the Drawing, 
or the Model firſt made, then the Picture, 
or Statue, and two Prizes given, the far 
greateſt ſor Compoſition, which ſhould in- 
clude Gracefulneſs, Diſtinctneſs, Keeping 
as it is called, or true Perſpective, and 
Accord, or Harmony of Colours. The | 
ſecond Prize for Expreſſion, and both, 
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to hint who excels in each; as ts 
good Drawing. it is implied, of they 
could not be admitted as Candidates; 
the fame Rule ſhould take place in 
Statuary, omitting im the firſt Prize a 


View rw what can relate only. to 
N 


The | Raney of Peiſpedtive, and the 
reading Tranſlations from Homer, Vir- 
gil, Ovid, Plutarch's* Lives, and the 
Mythology of the Heathens, ſhould em- 
ploy their Candle-lightand Leiſure Houis; 
farniſhed with academical Knowledge of 
this Kind, which ſhould terminate their 
Apprenticeſhip ; when compleated, however 
early, there would- be little Danger of their 
deigning to imitate even a Policletus; it is 
far more probable that they ſhould aſpire 
to the excelling all who had-hitlieris pre- 
ceded them. 
5 | To 


J 
# 


found this too on Reaſon) it could 


6 


10 explain what conſtitutes Grace 
and Elegance, is, by Words alone, I 
conſeſs, ſomewhat difficult; the Mo- 


dels in order to the doing it effectually 
ſhould be preſent; yet as I haye already 
gone much further into this Inquiry than 
I at firſt intended, I will try at leaſt to 
fix ſome leading Maxims towards the 
conveying an Idea of it, by mere * 
„ 


If — were not intrinſically 


meritorious, but a mere Feather in the 


Cap of Youth, (for I ſhall endeavour: to 


never have been ſo univerſally ap- 
plauded; let us conclude it then to 
have its real Advantages, and to what 
can they. be more juſtly annexed, than 
to an exact Proprietiy of Atlion, which 
if at the ſame Time ſo habitual 28 to 

M mark 


1 

mark no conſtrained Attention to its 
Obſervance, is true Elegance; its ſeem- 
ing the Relult of innate Direction, is 
what ſtamps a genuine Nobleneſs upon 

it, in Oppoſition to that, aukwardly con- 
tracted from Imitation, which, as it 
implies an original Want of it, ſo it is 
eaſily diſcoverable by a partial, occa- 
ſional, ſorced Diſplay, and a preciſe 
Repetition of it; for, as Habit has in 
moſt Men, cauſed ſuch a Predilection 
for one Hand, as even to term it the 
Right, to the actual Prejudice of the 
other, whoſe very Strength, as well as 
Addreſs,” is impaired by it, ſo it fares 
with the Maſcles in general; if they 
have not from his Infancy been; properly 
exerciſed, they are throughout the whole 
Man, in the ſame. Predicament with the 
Left Hand: Obſerve ſor Inſtance. - but 


a Clown, he invariably moves the; whole 
Limbs 


« * 
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Limb, for what required only its. Ex- 
tremity, the Fiſt for che Fingers, which 
have commonly loſt even the Power of 
Extention, and are become nearly ſimi- 
lar to, and as uſeleſs as the Toes; he 
is in Danger every Step, for the Foot is 
ſure to be the laſt in a Line perpendi- 
cular the Burthen it ſhould ſupport; he 
loſes half his Vigour and his Height, 
by an ill-judged Laxity from the Ancle 
to the Neck: The Part above his Knee, 
and what ſhould be the Small of his 


Leg, is loaded with Muſcles, that — 


want of bracing, have never taken 
tendonous Form; he does all Things 
with equal Force, his Spoon is graſped 
as his Pitch-fork ; in ſhort, he is be- 
come from his ſlovenly Carriage, ſo to- 
tally oppreſſed with continued Laſſitude, 
that if he but ſeat himſelf, you tremble 
tor the Chair into which he abandons 
his unweildy Maſs. | 

M 2 This 
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This is, you will ſay, an Image of 
Sloth indeed! allowed, it is that of the 
loweſt human State ; but grant too, 
chat though endleſs the Degrees, the 
nearer any Man approaches to this, the 
greater will be his Diffkculty in con- 
tracting Habits of Elegance; and, that 
it a thorough Boor, could be at Man's 
Eflate, at once inſpired with a true Con- 
ceþtion of every Requiſite to the Attain- 
ment of Propriety, his very training of 
the Muſcles to an Obedience of his 
Will; would be like teaching to the 
Left, the Riglit-Hand's Cunning, which 
whetr effected, would ever claſh with 
- the Appearance of Limbs, no longer 
perhaps reducible to graceful Form. 


From this negative View, ſome Idea 
may be conceived of what Grace and 
„Elegance would be; King Charles 

| © lt 
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1 
could find it even in Things inanimate ; 
Let us, though not ſtrictly in point, 


for Curioſuy, examine by the above 


Principle, thoſe which he is ſaid to have 
called the three nobleſt Objects. The 


\ firſt is a perfe& Horſe, and in Tiuth, 


can there be imagined a Form and Ac- 
tion more graceful, and better calcu- 
lated to its End, than what is ſeen in that 
uſeful Animal? The Woman, which he 
ſuppoſes great with Child, is probably 
indebted for his Preference, to the hav- 
ing been gradually compelled (by an 
imperceptible Attention to her State) 
to make every Movement to Advantage. 
Thirdly, the Ship, under full and 
ſwelling Sail, though ſhe proclaims 
every Power effeQtually employed, yet 
with what ſuperior and becoming Eaſe 
ſhe gildes along, Whether their Ap- 
pearance was what alone conſlituted 
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their pre-eminent Merit in the King's 
Opinion, or that it was founded (tho' 
leſs in Character) on a- Proſpe& of the 
future Benefit each might be productive 
of, or the joint Reſult of Reflection 
upon both, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine; but we muſt at leaſt confeſs, that 
they are all three ſtrongly marked with 
an apparently unconſtrained Proprizty of 
Attion. FB 


If we conſider the beſt Grecian Scalp- 
ture, whether Statues or Figures in re— 
lief, we ſhall fiud the Form of their 
reſpective Limbs-to. be ſuch, as implics 

- . |their having been exerciſed from their 
infancy, with a view to the Character 

_ . repreſented, and conſequenily, that the 
Attitude they are placed in, far from 
being uneaſy, was what Habit of itſelf 
invited the Muſcles to aſſume, which, it 
is 
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is well known to Anatomiſts, "impreſs 
Z's their forms. upon the very Bones, in 
0 ſtrong and active Men. Their Orators, 
be and other erect Figures are uſually re- 
55 preſented as in Motion, which they 


juſtly expreſs by an almoſt ſtrait Knee, 
in the advanced ſupporting Limb; the 
other, in nearly a Line behind it, is 
bent, and raiſed upon the Toe, in 
Readineſs to be brought forward: In 
thoſe ſuppoſed ſtanding in a fixed Poſi- 
tion, the hind Knee is nearly ſtrait, ſuſ- 
faining - almoſt the whole Weight, the 
foremoſt ſomewhat bent, the Toe mode- 
rately turned out, and at ſome lateral 
Diſtance ſrom the other, but very little 
before it; could any Poſtures more diſ- 
tinctly anſwer the Intention, the firſt 
would be uneaſy, were any Thing beſides 
Motion meant; the ſecond is at once 


the moſt firm, adyantageous, and un- 
affected. | ; As 
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As both theſe Attitudes (the Propriety 
of which will ſcarcely be diſputed) muſt 
imply a neceſſary . Contraſt in the lowe” 
Limbs, they muſt likewiſe equally affe& 
the body, and by conſent of Parts, in- 
fluence the upper ones; for if the Weight 
is for Steadineſs and Convenience, chiefly 
repoſed on one Leg, it will be found 
cligible in moſt Actions to uſe the con- 
trary Arm, as the freeſt, becauſe on the 
Side moſt at reſt; and at any Rate, (if 
we wiſh them to appear uncouſtrained) to 

vary the Action of both; parellel Lines 
than we ſee, and Regulaiity of Action, are 
as unapt and uneaſy, as they appear un- 
pictoreſque and inclegant. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON "THE ADVANTAGES 
" ATTENDING AN ELEVATED AND DRY 4 
StTUATLON. ; 


1 FIND. it to have been the general 
PraQtice of our Anceſtors, (if we except 
a few old Caſtles, and thoſe moſtly on 
the Banks of Rivers) to fix their Coun- 
try-houſes in Vallies ; of the two Rea- 
ſons commonly aſſigned for it, one. is, 
that of avoiding bleak Winds; the 
other is, plentifully to avail themſelves 
of the Benefit of Water: As to the firſt, 
I am by no means clear that the col- 
lected Direction Gults of Wind acquire 
in their Courſe along Bottoms, is not 
more violent and dangerous, than its 
more equal, though conſtant Effects on 
an Eminence; but I am at all Events 
{urc, 


1 


ſure, that the Advantages in Point of 
Health and Proſpect, are greatly iu 
favour of the. higher Land: In anſwer 
to the ſecond, I ſay, that however ne- 
cetſary Water may be, thoſe who are 
ſituated in Vales, are not only ſubject to 
the Inconvenience of its occaſional En- 
croachments, and of conſtant Damps ; 
but have likewiſe that of its being for the 


moſt Part turbid, 


It is urged, that thoſe who build on 
Hills, have, after being at a great Ex- 
3 in finking Wells, flill the con- 
ſtant Tax of daily Labour remaining. 
to raiſe Water from an immenſe Depth, 
' which when done, is generally ſubje& to 
be what is called hard and unfit for many 
 houſhold Uſes. | 


It 


. 
It is amazing that not one of our 
5 Engliſh” Travellers (at leaſt that I know 
of) ſhould have yet, among their many 
Luxuries, adopted the ingenious Con- 
trivance of the Venetians, whoſe Houſes, 
though built upon Piles, in the' midſt 
of the Sea (which literally waſhes them) 
are better ſupplied with freſh Water, and 
of a better Quality, than' thoſe of almoſt 
any Town I have elſe met with; nor 
will it, I believe be wondered at, when I /| 
have ſet down their ſenſible Method of 
ſecur ing it. | 
Beſides: public Wells, of which there 
are many in that City, each Houſe, it 
not very uncommonly poor, has one 
at leaſt, in either its Coutt- yard, or its 
Landing- room; the Figure of that Part of 
it, which is under- ground, is ſimilar to 
an Egg, with its ſmall Erd downwards, 
which 
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which. not only facilitates the Cleaning 
it when neceſſary, but enables them to 
draw even the laſt Gallon of Water; 
the Stones it is built with, are cemented 
together with Terras Mortar, to pre- 
vent the Percolation of the Sea-water, 
and if porous, plaiſtered with it; its 
Capacity is proportioned to the Size 
and Occaſions of the Family; the Top 
is cloſed with an Arch, ſtill obſerving 
the Egg Form, but at its broad End, 
all to a circular Opening of about three 
Feet diameter, which is capped with 
an ornamented Stone, about three Feet 
high, hollowed within, for the Con- 
venience of drawing Water, ſerving 
likewiſe to key the Arch, and as it is 
well fitted on, with the ſame Mortar, 
nothing can drop or be {wept in; thoſe 
ho are over nice, cover the Top, in 


order 
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order to exclude even the pure Rain or 
Snow; in any Conntry but Venice a 
covering might be really necelſary to keep 
out leaves; ſince the Communication of 
any Vegetable would ſoon animate, and 
when thole Animals * corrupt the 
W ater. 


Wc 


Thus far. it may be faid in every 
Thing but its Form, to reſemble a com- 
mon Rain- ciſteru, which indeed it 
would not much ſurpaſs did it not dif- 
fer in the Manner of ſupplying it, which 
as it at once purifies the Water, and 
prevents its corrupting (unleſs by the 
above accidental Means) conſſitutes its 
whole Merit; between the Well then; 
I have deſcribed, and a {mall underground 
Ciſtern, that H receives the Water, as 
it comes in Pipes from the Houſe- tops, 
is a covered Space or Channel, the longer 
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the better, filled with different looſe Beds, 
one before the other, of Sand, Gravel, Chalk, 
and ſuch other Foſſils, as ſhall filter, cleanſe, 
and impregnate the Water paſſing through 
it in a Manner nearly analogous to natu- 
ral ſoſt Springs (from which the Hint 
was probably taken) ſo that each Family 
may have Water at command, of the 
precife Kind they beſt like, by examining 
the Soil leading to any Spring that pleaſes 
their Taſte, and if they chuſe it, even 
tranſporting to that End, ſome of the very 
Earth it runs through; they might even 
have Calibeats or any other Waters they 
wiſhed for in ſeparate Wells, tho' ſup- 
plied by the ſame Rain Pipes. 


Now that I am on the Subject of high 
Situations, I cannot omit defcribing a 
Species of ſubterraneous Granary. which 
I have often wondered ſhould be peculiar 
8 to 


A 
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to the Town cf Piſa in Tuſcany, where 
only I have obſerved them; (altho' they 
were certainly in uſe on the African Con- 
tinent as long back as Cæſar's Time, and 
are clearly deſcribed by that great and 
accurate Obſerver ;) they might, I think, 
be uſed with ſtill greater Convenience 
upon Eminencies, and the more ſo in this 
Country, for, after the ordinary Method 
we build them in, beſides the Room they 
occupy, they have rather an uncouth 
Appearance near an elegantly diſpoſed 
Villa, whereas upon the Piſan Plan, they 
may be on the Plot before the Houſe, 
without being even perceived, not to 
mention their obvious Advantages in 
garriſoned Towns, | Gi 


They are built with common Brick, 
in the exact Form, as far as is under- 
ground, of the Venetian Wells, the 


only | 
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only Difference being in the Top, which 
is carried up only within ſix Inches 
of the Surlace of the Earth, a round 
Hoop of Stone, about twenty Inches 
in Diameter, keys the Arch, to this 
a Cover is exactly fitted, with a Ring 
to draw it up by, and if neceſſary, a 
Bar and Padlock, then the Eaith and 
Turt laid over it as if nothing was 
there; when it is to be ſtored, the Turf 
is cut up as thick as can be, to prevent 
its fading, the Stone ſwept and re- 
moved, and a Man let down, who be- 
ginning at the Bottom, coils a thick 
Rope of Hay, Straw, or Ruſhes, Bee- 
hive Faſhion, to the Top, which Lining 
effectually keeps out the Damps, as 
may caſily be conceived, ſince the Ma- 
gazines at Piſa are cloſe to the River 
| Arno, and below us Bed: I cannot 
however affirm that they are not built 

with 


1 | 
with Terras Morter (which if ſo, would 
even here be no great Expence) though 
believe they are not: it need ſcarcely 
be added, that by thg ſame Aperture, 
a Man let down with a Buſhel, ſends up 
what Quantity of Corn is wanted, the 
whole being , ſhot in looſe :* There are 
in the above City, I ſuppoſe, : forty of 
them, in about. half an Acre of Ground, 
each in general twelve or fourteen Feet 
Diameter in the. wideſt Part, the uſual 
Proportion of the Egg, will mark its 
Height. 5 12 


Another Convenience attending a 
high Situation, is what mere Accident 
once pointed out to me; beneath the 
Cellar of a * Houſe I happened to in- 
habit, a ſubterraneous Vault was diſ- 

1 covered 


7 The Houſe was that of the famous Salvator 
Roſa at Rome, and is till of his deſcendants. 
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covered, and as it was of antient Struc- 
ture, and both elegant and ſubſtantial, 
a little Pair of winding Stairs being 
adapted to it, it became an under Story 
to the Cellar; the firſt was cold as 
ordinary Cellars are, but the ſecond 
was many Degrees more ſo than any 
Tce-houſe I ever ſaw; and I was from 
that Moment convinced, that an Under- 
Ccllar, would, for the cooling of Wines, 
for making Ices, (which when prepared 
ſhould be carried down to it, and for 
keeping Ice the Summer through, be a 
moſt commodious and cheap Addition to 
any Houſe, where the Springs did net riſe 
too high to prevent its taking place; it 
has the Advantage of needivg no double 
Doors, nor any of chioſe troubieſome Pie- 
eautions, neceſſary in common Ice- 
houſes ; it beſides ſerves many Purpoſcs, 


it is at Hows ang 1 5 le. 
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